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THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON SAINT BASIL. 



INTRODUCTION. 
The Influence of Plato on the Chubch Fathers. 

The relation of Plato to the Church Fathers is a subject that 
has received considerable attention in special treatises as well as 
in general works. A brief survey of some of the results obtained 
will be given to show how widespread this influence was. 

Justin Martyr (c. 100-165 A. d.), the earliest apologist whose 
works have been preserved even in part, was a Platonist before 
he was a Christian and Platonic quotations abound in his works. 
Huber, however, points out. Die Philosophie der Kirohenvdier, 
p. 14, the difficulty of harmonizing Justin's pro-Platonic and 
anti-Platonic views. In ApoLy ii, 13 (Migne, Pat. Or., vi, 
p. 465, B. 11) he states that the teachings of Plato are not 
foreign to Christ, and then again in many places we find that he 
attacks the heathen philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, etc. ; see Oohor, 
ad Gra£co8, chap. 5 fiP., and declares Plato's inconsistencies in 
chap 7.^ But whether as an advocate or an opponent of Plato's 
doctrines he shows a thorough knowledge of his works, quoting 
from the Republic, Timaeus, Meno and Phaedrus. 

Similar views of the importance of Plato were likewise held 
by Athenagoras, a contemporary of Justin, and a man who, like 
Justin, was trained in the Greek philosophy, see Huber, op, cit., 
p. 24, and Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato und in der 
plaionisehen Philosophie, p. 3. 

The theological nature of the work of Irenaeus (c. 130— 
202 A. D.) that has been preserved to us, OorUra Haereses, does 

' See attack on Justin's authorship of this work by A. Puech in MSangn Henri 
WeU, 1898, pp. 395-406. 
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2 The Infltience of Plato an Saint Baml, 

not offer very much opportunity for reference to Plato, but even 
in Irenaeus two quotations from Plato are cited, from the Laws 
and the Timaeus. These quotations are in the same section, 
Migne, vii, 3, 25, 5, and are cited by Irenaeus in praise and 
defence of Plato. 

TertuUian (c. 150-220 A. d.) quotes Plato frequently but con- 
demns him. He says that Plato has become the source of all 
heresies, that the philosopher serves only for his own glory and, 
therefore, between him and the Christian a great difference exists.^ 

Clement of Alexandria (150-215 A. d.) and his pupil Origen 
(185-254 A. D.) were both great admirers of Plato. Both quote 
Plato frequently, though Clement very much more frequently 
than Origen, and both emphasize the Christian element in his 
works in their attempt to harmonize Platonism and Christianity.' 

Passing over others we may mention further Hippolytus who 
flourished early in the third century, and who wrote a work 
against Plato, and Amobius, c. 200 a. d., who calls Plato the 
" sublime head and pillar of philosophy," Adv. Gerd., i, 8, and 
quotes him several times. 

We come next to the fourth century and to two authors, 
contemporaries of St. Basil, whose relation to Plato has been 
discussed in special dissertations. Gregory of Nyssa, Basil's 
brother, is shown to be dependent on Plato for many of his 
statements on the immortality of the soul by A. M. Akulas, 
fi irepl a0avaaCa<i 7^9 '^i^rfi 86^a rov TlXdrmvo^ iv ovyKpiaei 
iTfm Tfjv rprfyopCov rod Nwro-i;?, Athens, 1888. 

The second author is Julian, the fellow-student of Basil, and 
afterwards the Emperor Julian. Prof. Gildersleeve in his essay 
on the Emperor Julian, Essays and Stvdies, p. 373, remarks that 
"his prodigious memory seems to have held in solution all Plato." 
And further, W. C. France in a dissertation entitled, "The 
Emperor Julian's relation to the new sophistic and neo-Platon- 
ism, with a study of his style," Chicago, 1896, makes the 
statement, p. 71, that Plato is Julian's favorite prose author. In 



*See Huber, p. 106, and Aekermann, p. 11. 
' Ackermann, pp. 6 and 7. 
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support of this she cites statistics from Schwarz, Philologus 51, 
1892, p. 642, which show that in Julian there are fifty-one 
quotations from Plato, a number that greatly exceeds the quota- 
tions of all the other prose authors combined. To this France 
also adds a list of some thirty-five cases of Platonic reminiscence. 

From this brief statement of a few facts bearing on the relation 
of Plato to the leaders of early Christian thought it is plain that 
Ackermann\s observation is entirely correct when he remarks on 
p. 8 that it seems very difficult for the Christian Fathers of the 
first centuries to escape the influence of Plato. 

Now the purpose of the present study is to show how far the 
influence of Plato is manifested in the works of Basil, but before 
proceeding to the subject proper it is desirable to take a rapid 
review of Basil's early life and education in order to show the 
tendency of his preliminary training. 



OuTUNE OF Life of St. Basil.^ 

The period of BasiPs life that was devoted mainly to education 
comes before the time of his decision to consecrate himself to the 
work of the Church and falls naturally into four divisions : 1, his 
term of study under his fiither ; 2, his term at Caesarea ; 3, at 
Constantinople, and 4, at Athens. 

Basil the elder was a famous teacher of Pontus. The biogra- 
phers devote much space to eulogy of the two families that were 
united in this Basil and St. Emmelia, and describe this couple as 
endowed with the highest attainments and most excellent virtues. 
If we may judge from the history of their children this record 
must be true, for the oldest daughter Macrina has been canonized 
a saint and three sons were bishops in their life-time and were 
afterwards made saints. If it is a great thing to receive glory 

^ The chief authorities consalted for the life of St. Basil are : BohriDger, Die 
drd KappadozieTy p. 1 ff . ; Gregoriue Nazianzenus, Oratio in laudem BagUii Magni, 
Migne, v. 36, 494, A 1 ff. ; Maranus, Vita Sancti BasUiij Preface of Migne, v. 29, 
p. vff. 
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from one's ancestors, much greater is it to add glory to them, 
says Gregory, p. 604. 

By this father, then, an iyKmXio^ iraiSewrK was given to Basil, 
see Grreg. 509, B 1 4, and of this education Paul Allard says that 
it consisted of instruction in the art of writing well and speaking 
well, but the study of this comprehends that of the ancient 
classics with their immense repertoire of prose and verse.' ' The 
phrase " ancient classics '' here refers only to Greek literature as 
the Greek Fathers did not " condescend to learn Latin." * 

The dates of the events of Basil's early life are all very 
uncertain, but it seems probable that he did not go to Caesarea 
until compelled by the death of his father to seek a teacher 
elsewhere. This is the reasoning of Maranus who estimates the 
date at about 342 a. d. when Basil was thirteen. At what time 
he left Caesarea and the extent of Ids residence in Constantinople 
it is impossible to determine, but he reached Athens probably in 
351 and remained there five years, V?/. Bas., xn. The VUa also 
mentions the teachers of Basil at Athens as Himerius and 
Prohaereses, Hesychius and Terence among others, while Gregory, 
p. 528 A, describes Basil as excelling in his various branches of 
study, in rhetoric, in Greek literature and in philosophy. 

Soon after his return from Athens Basil entered eagerly into ' 
church work and was ordained presbyter in 362. He was an 
assistant to Eusebius, upon whose death he was elected to succeed 
to the bishopric of Caesarea in 370, an office which he lived to 
hold for only nine years. 

Basil's wide knowledge of Greek is shown in his works by 
many references to the Greek legends and in many quotations 
from the Greek authors from Homer down, and we shall now 
pass to the consideration of the extent of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 



^ Revue d, QuesHcma HigtoriqueSy 1898, N. S. 20, p. la 
' Farrar, Lives of the Fathers^ u, p. 3. 
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Influence of Plato on Basil in Theology 
ANB Ethics. 

The question of the resemblanoe of the theology of Plato to 
the Christian theology has been discussed by Ackermann on 
p. 38 flF. of the work already cited. Ackermann shows that this 
resemblance is very close in regard to the doctrines of the exist- 
ence, essence, name, attributes and works of God. These topics 
will be taken up in order here in so far as similarities in Basil 
lead to their consideration.^ 

Basil assumes, naturally, the existence of God since, for 
example, before the creation of the universe there must have 
been an existing cause, and that was God, see p. 25 for this 
statement and its parallel in Plato. 

As the unity of the Godhead was one of the fondamental 
tenets of Christianity it is also assumed everywhere in Basil, for 
Plato's belief in monotheism Ackermann refers to PolU. 270 A 
and nm. 31 A. 

In regard to the compositeness of the divine nature Basil 
says 4, 105, B 1 : KaOaph truvO&retof; 17 0ela <^t;0-t9, with which 
Johnston, edition of Basil's De Spiritu Sando, p. 48, note, com- 
pares Plato's Republic, 611 B: ov paSiov atSiov elvat avvOerop itc 
iroW&v. To this may be added Phaedo, 80 A, t^ /ih Oettp xal 
adavdr^ .... icai aSiaXvr^ .... ofioioraTOV elvcu '^i^'ffVy r^ ik 
avOpayrrip^ teal OvqT^ .... Kal hia\xn& .... ofiouharov elvcu 
<r&fia. Compare also RjA. 381 Af. 

Next in regard to the name for God, ^ecfe, both make attempts 
at etymologies, Bas. 4, 265, A 5 : irapd, yhp to reOeucAfai tA 
Trdma fj OeaaOcu rh irdma 0€Ofi ovofid^ercu. 

OraJt. 397 D: fjTuov Kal a€\i]V7]P koI yrjp koI aarpa Kal ovpavSv 
are oiv avrh op&vr^ Trdma del Uvra Sp6fi<p Kal Oiovray airo 
ravny; rrfi ^v<T€W^ rrfi rov Oeip 0€oif^ avrov^ iirovofidaai. 

These explanations are quite far apart and cannot be connected 

^AU references are to the Teabner text of Plato, and to Migne's edition of 
Basil, vols, i-iv (Patrolog, Oraec. eunuBf vols. 29-32), excluding vol. n and other 
portions considered spurious by Migne. 
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in any way. Similarly with reference to the titles and attributes 
of God^ though as Ackermann points out Plato's phraseology in 
various passages is identical with that of the Fathers it would be 
utterly ridiculous to suggest that in this subject the Fathers, or 
particularly Basil, were influenced by Plato. 

For example Easily 1, 525, B 14, says : a^Oafnov yhp ical 
ayAnnfTov elvai rbv Oeov r&v SXxov X^ofiey, and 532, C 1 : Oeb^ 
.... oJov 6 a^OapTC^y 6 addvaro^y 6 culparo^. 

Such statements as these are paralleled by Plato's description 
of God in Tim. 27 D as to 6v aely yiveaiv hi ov/c ^oi/, .... to 
fihf 8if vo^ei fierh XcPyov TrepCKryrrrivy aei Karh rairh, &, but of 
course there is no connection between the references. 

There are also several similar statements in the two authors in 
r^ard to God as the creator of the universe. Bos. 3, 201, A 12 : 
iraph Tov rh irdina avaTqaafiivov Oeov. 

lb, 212, B 7 : tov 0€ov tov tA irdirra avarqaafiiifov, 

Tim, 29 D : TO irav toSc 6 ^wiaTivf: fio'etm/crei/, and lb, 30 B : 
fw«rTA9 Tb Trap. Also 41 D, 53 B, etc. 

Another parallelism that may be added here has reference to 
God as the protector of man, Bos. 3, 329, C 7 : afuf>(l3o\joi 
ylvovTai . . . . €t &-T* dea: eTn/ieXovfievo^ t&v t^&. 

Pkaed, 62 D : 8 vvv Stj ikdyopsv €v\6yoy; ^et, to OeSv t€ cIpcu 
TOV irrifieXovfievov fifi&v. 

These and similar references are interesting as showing the 
relation between Plato and a Christian writer like Basil, but they 
are merely the points in which Plato approaches the Christian 
doctrine of which in the present instance Basil happens to be the 
expositor, and they might be paralleled easily in any doctrinal 
Christian writer, ancient or modem. 

It is hardly conceivable that St. Basil, the great theologian, the 
mighty leader of orthodoxy during the fourth century, was 
dependent on Plato for any part of his theology. It happens 
that some of Plato's statements approach the Christian ideal and 
were interpreted from the Christian point of view, but the 
Christian doctrines were not moulded to the Platonic form. 
Attempts were made to prove Plato a Christian, but the Church 
would hardly maintain that Christ was a Platonist, as the impious 
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Celsus seems to suggest when he declares that Jesus borrowed 
from Plato perverting his words, see Origen, Contra Odmmy 
VI, 16. 

Ethics. 

We pass next to the consideration of man and his relation to 
his fellow-man, to the study of the connection of Plato and Basil 
on the ethical side. And first in regard to the nature of man and 
the reason why he was made to stand upright in contrast to the 
other creatures. Baa. 3, 216, C 4, says : SpOiov eirXaae fuivov r&v 
^wov Tov dvdpayirov Xv ef avrov tov <rj^i;/AaT09 €t8^9 Sti i/c rrj^ 
av(o0€v avyyevela^ iarlp 17 fowj aov, tA /ih yhp rerpdiroia iravra 
irpo^ Tf)v yrjv /SXAret, ical tt/w ttjp yaarSpa viv€VK€V • avOpamtp Sk 
€To{firf irphf; ovpavov 17 apd^Xeyjn^. 

Tim, 90 A : to Sk irepl rov KvpuaraTOv Trap* fjfilv •^rupc^ 
etiov^ 8iavo€ia0aL Set vpSe, &^ apa airro Saifiova ffed^ hcdartp 
Bii(DK€y Tovro h hri (f>a/i€v oUelp fikp fifi&v iir oucptp r^ adfuiri, 
irpo^ Si Ttfv ip ovpap^ ^vyy^fciap airo yrj^ filial aipeip m opra^ 
(I>vtSp ovk Syyeiop aXX^ ovpapiop, opOdrara X^oprei^ iK€i0€P 
yap, SOev 17 irpdrrq rrf; '^vxv^ yipeai^ €(f>v, to Oeiop rffp K€<f>a\fjp 
Kal pl^ap fifi&p CLPOKpefiappvp opOol Trap to a&fia. 

The essential points in these statements are obviously the same. 
The Creator made the body of man to stand in an upright 
position and, therefore, the soul of man should be naturally 
inclined toward the things of heaven rather than toward the 
things of earth. To be particularly emphasized is the similar use 
of ^vyyA/eia in Basil's phrase i/c tt)^ ap(o0€v avyyepeia^ iarlp 17 
^(097 aov and its Platonic parallel tt/do? tt^p ip oipap& ^yyyepeuip 
fffia^ aipeip. 

It may be mentioned also that the comparison with the beasts 
is not lacking in the Timaeus, but in 91 E appears in a somewhat 
similar form, see p. 33. 

Still further on the nature of man may be cited, jBcw. 3, 917, 
A 6 : ff^iepop Kal tcoipoapueop ^&op 6 apOpayjro^ Kal ovj(l fiopaaTiK6p 
oifSi aypiop. 

Legg, 766 A .• apffpomo^ Sk . , . , ffp^pop, .... iraiSeCa^ phf 
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opOrj^ Tvj(pv seal (f^Arew^ €imr)(Wi Oeuharop ^fiEpanarSv xe £<i 
yiyveaOai <f>iKei, 

And again, Baa. 3, 581, C 5 : ov to 6pa>fM£v6p iariv 6 avffpanr 

Ax, 365 £ : rrj^ V^'VJC'T^ ^ ''^^ oUeiop iipudeCarj^ Tthrov 
V7ro'\jetff>0kp cAfjiaj ye&Se^ 6v seal AXoyov, ovsc eariv 6 dvOpcmro^. 

This reference to the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus is suggested I 
Padelford, Essays on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch a? 
Basil the Great^ p. 115, and the similarity in thought is certain] 
noteworthy. Both maintain that we must not be over-solicitoi 
about the body to the neglect of the soul, because without the soi 
the body is nothing. E. R. Maloney, in his edition of Basir 
homily on Greek literature, note on this passage, p. 56, also say& 
"this sentence is taken from Plato," but he gives no reference 
Other parallel passages cited in this connection are Cicero, Somn 
Seip, 8, and Lactantius, Dimn. InstU. 2, 3, 8. The phrase o: 
Lactantius is interesting enough to add, hoc enim quod oculig 
subiectum est non homo sed hominis receptaculum. 

This separation of body and soul is indeed even more distinctly 
stated, for we are told that man's nature is not simple but two- 
fold, consisting of a body and a soul, as in Bos, 4, 248, D 6 : 
oifj^ airXov^ n? olmk iariv (sc. 6 &v6ponro^)y isc crdfJMTO^ seal 

lim, 34 B : '^vyr^v hi eh to fUaov avrov (sc. rov avOpmrov) 
deh But iravTfk re ireive xal eri l^mOev rd (r&fjka aur^ irepuicaKw^ 
ravrrf. 

And a further subdivision is made into pov^^ if^V and a&/jLa 
in Bos. 3, 204, A 9, and Km. 30 A, but on these two statements 
there is no particular comment to be made except that shortly 
afterwards Basil seems to draw from the Timaeus again as indi- 
cated in the next citation. Wandinger, Edition of BctsWs Homily 
to the Youth on Classical Literature^ p. 44, in a note on this 
passage of Basil compares Phaedo 75 and limaeus 52, but these 
references seem little to the point. 

Another phrase of Basil, which is not far removed from the 
one just cited, is the echo of the Timaeus to which reference is 
made above. Bas. 3, 216, A 15: t^ i^'^OC^ ^^^ '^^ iwaiup 
7rp09 TO a&fia avp^STjaev. 
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Tim. 73 B : t^ V^^^X^ ''"^ crmfiari ^vvSov/i4vr^, 

The idea of the binding of the soul to the body is so striking 
that its repetition would at once suggest borrowing. 

We next pass to the subject of the diflFerence of the soul from 
the body and the superiority of the one to the other. 

Baa, 3, 644, C 10 : 6aop yiLp Suul>€p€i 6 ovpavo^ airo r^ 7^, 
• .*. . ToaovTOV hia^ipu ^In^xV o-dfiaro^, 

Legg. 959 A : yjrvxv^ c^fiaTo^ elvai to irav Si(uf>^pova'ap, 

And the statement of the superiority of the soul also is to be 
noted in both authors : 

Ba8. S, 565^ D 1 : xaff Saov crsuit seal 6vap t&v aXrjO&p 
airoXelirercu' fiaXKop Sk^ Zv oucuor^pip 'XpricrtaiMU irapaSeiyfJiaTif 
Satp '^^vj(ri rovi irSun rifu^r^pa cr&fiaro^. 

Tim, 34 C : o S^ (deo9) Kal yev^aei koI aperff irporipav KaX 
irpecrfitrr^pav ylnjxv^ adfiaTOi a>9 Beawdriv seal ap^owrav ap^ofiA^v 
^arvaaro, 

Basil uses tliis fact of the soul's superiority as a familiar 
comparison to illustrate the difference between life in heaven and 
life on earthy and he remarks in 565, C 9, that if one should 
gather together and comprehend into a unit all blessings that have 
been since the world began, not in the smallest d^ree would that 
unit be equal to the good things which he will find in heaven. 
Padelford, op. cit., p. 103, in a note on this passage refers to 
Plato's Bepvblic^ 614 A, where, after reciting the benefits that 
accrue to the just man in his lifetime, the iffXa, fiurOoi and S&pa 
from gods and men Plato adds that these are nothing either in 
number or magnitude compared to those which await a man when 
he is dead. 

Since now the soul is superior to the body we must cherish the 
soul but neglect the body : 

Bag. 3, 581, A 1 : t^ V^^^X^ iTrifj^Xeiav exeiv, iraaav axoX^v 
aird T&v aWxov ayovra^, ov Sff oJw r^ crdfAart Sovkevr^ov, .... 
aW^ Tp V^i'X^ ''"^ jSeXriOTa iropioTeov, 

Phaed. 67 A : eyyvraTOD iaSfieOa rod elBivcUy ihv Sri fidKiara 
fjLTfSkv ofuX&fiev r^ a-tofiaTi fjLTjSk Koipop&fieVy .... aXXit 
KuOapevafiev air avrov. Also Tim. 18 B should be compared 
here, eirifi^dXeiav e^ovro? apenj^ &^ iravro^^ r&v aXKiov hn- 
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TffSevfjLdrwp &rfovT<K (rxpkriVf where the expression in each clause 
is obviously identical with that of Basil, but from a study of the 
context it would seem that this whole section of Basil is dependent 
rather on the discussion in the Pha£dOy cp. Bas. A 6, and Phaed. 
67 D. 

Another parallelism from the same sections may be mentioned 
in this connection. 

Bas. 3y 681, C 9 : icddapai^ '^hOCt^f .... r^ Siit r&v aurOi^€»p 
^Sovi/i arifui^eiv, fiff 6<f>0a\fJLois iariaVy . . . . /t^ Siik r&v &mv 
• . . . fi€\4pS(av .... Karaxelv. 

Pkaed. 65 C : (17 if^xv) Xoyi^erai .... rdre KciXKurra, Srav 
aMfv TOxntDv fATjBip irapaXinr^j fAijre cucoif fujre 8^1^ fJLi^re aXyrfSmp 
fi7)S^ Ti9 ^Sovtjy .... ovKovv .... 1} Tov <fn\joa6<l)ov '^vxh lutkiara 
hrifuaJ^u TO cr&fjba. 

The idea expressed in these statements is practically the same, 
that is, the mortification of the flesh, and the abstract sight and 
hearing of Plato are simply transferred by Basil to the concrete 
eyes and ears. 

There is also another pair of references to be added, Bas. 3, 
584, D 3, and Plvaed, 66 C, where both attack the body as the 
cause that leads to the acquisition of wealth. All these quotations 
then are sufficient to show the similarity between these two dis- 
cussions and to indicate the Phaedo as the probable source of Basil. 

Bas. 3, 213, C 8 : f^v&di irn rS yykv \oyuc6v iari koI poepov r^ 
^^vxfl^, t6 Sk iraffrfTueSp re Kal aXoyop. 

Tim. Loo. 99 E : to? fJi>kp yhp ap0panrlp<K '^rt^a9 rd yyh XoyucSp 
ioTi Kal poepoPy t6 S' oKoyop seal &f>pop. 

This reference from the Loorian summary is given because of 
the identity of phraseology. It is plainly an abridgment of the 
discussion in Tim. 69 C ff. of the two parts of the soul, the divine 
and the mortal, and we find it stated that the mortal part was 
subject to Beipi^ koX iipcpyKala TraO'^fiara, among others Odppo^ Kal 
^fiop, &l>pop€ ^/jk/SovkiDy and that these were all mingled aiadrfaei 
oKiytpj a description that justifies the adjectives used by Basil and 
the Locrian. Whether Basil is borrowing from this summary 
which was made before the second century A. d.^ or is abstracting 

>See ChriBt, Or. Lit, 4th ed., p. 461, n. 3. 
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directly from Plato it is impossible to tell, but in anj' ca^ the 
ultimate source is Plato. 

Again^ in connection with the soul^ Basil borrows from this 
same chapter of the Timaeua when he describes the body as the 
chariot of the soul. 

Bos. S, 649^ A 1 : V't^^ .... Xcttti; t£9 otVra Kal voepd, .... 
Kol cAfuif tS ravT^ SoOh ^^X^/xa 7rpo9 t6v filov. 

Tim, 69 C : irapakafidirrei apx^v V^^v^^ 'aOdvarov, rd fkerii 
Tovro &infT6p a&fia airy irepierdpveuaav ixVf^ '''^ ^^^ '^^ cr&fia 
eBoirav. Cf. Tim. 44 E. 

The next topic to be considered is the immortality of the soul. 
This subject appears frequently in Basil, though nowhere is it 
treated as a matter for argument. Various passages might be 
cited here where there is some similarity of statement between 
Plato and Basil, as many passages of Plato are quoted attesting 
his approach to the Christian views on this subject, but it seems 
useless to accumulate references when there is no evidence that 
Basil is in any way influenced by Plato. Therefore, only a few 
passages will be cited. 

Cocker, ChristianUy and Greek Philosophy^ p. 374, points out 
that Plato teaches that the immortal part of the soul was created 
or generated by God, and was not always existent. In r^ard 
then to the creation of the soul and the body, and the relation 
of one to the other Basil says, 1, 168, A 12 : f^if v6fu^€ 
irpeajSvT^pav elvai (rifv ^v^V^ t&v KTqv&v) rtfi rov adfAaro^ 
airr&p v7ro<rracr€ai9, fAfjBk hnhuip4ifovaav p^^h r^v t^ aapicd^ 
SidKuaiv. 

While this attests the fact of the creation of the soul it is a 
clear contradiction of Plato's theory of the priority in creation of 
the soul, Tim. 34 B : rijv Sk Br^ yjrvxh^ ovx ®? viw varipav 
hrLyupovfuev \4yeiv, oUra^ ipkrixavrjaaTO Ka\ o 0€d^ veoyripav ov 
yiLp hv apxeaOcu irpeafivrepov imo vean^pov ^uv^p^a^ elcurev .... 
6 Be Kal yev^aei Kal aper^ irporipav Kal irpeafivripav ^^vyriv 
adfiaro^ a>9 Beairdriv Kal ap^ovaav ap^o/jkivov ^yvearriaaro. See 
also Tim. 69 C, quoted above, and Legg. 967 D : '^^vyii a»9 itm 
irpeafivrarov airavrtov Baa yoinj^ fi€T€CK7)(f>€P aOdvarSv re. 

The emphatic statement of Basil and the way in which he 
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introduces it by the words fifj v6fu^€ would suggest that he had in 
mind such arguments on the other side as are given by Plato and 
wished to belittle them. 

Other statements on immortality are^ Baa. 3, 204, B 12 : yv&Oi 
aavTov rf)v ^iaiv Sri dptfrov f^dv aov to cAfui, aOdparo^ Bi 17 

Pkaedr. 245 C: ^^t^x^ irdaa aOdvaro^'^ to yitp aeuchnfrov 
aOdvaroVy and Mem 81 B and Phaed. 70 A. 

We may add finally Bas. 3, 588, C 7, and Bpb. 608 D. 



Virtue and Vice. 

The next subdivision of this subject deals with the considera- 
tion of some vices and virtues in connection with which various 
parallel references will be cited. 

The definition of evil is given by Basil, 3, 341 B 14 : ar^ptfai^ 
yhp ayaOov iari rh K€uc6vy by the side of which is to be placed 
the statement in the Axiochus, 369 E : r^ aTepi^a-ei r&v arfoJB&v 
avTeiadyatv sccuc&v aXa6f)cnv. 

Then Basil continuing, in 341 C, draws an illustration from 
the eye. After the creation of the eye blindness came to exist 
through the loss of the eyes, so that if the eye had not been of a 
corruptible nature there could have been no blindness, ovrw koI 
ri Kcucov oifK ev tZla {rrrdp^ei iarlvy aXX^ rovs rtfi ^^vyrji^ Tnfpdfuuriv 
hriylverai. 

Plato too uses the eye as an illustration, though in a slightly 
different way and in support of his statement that that which 
destroys and corrupts is evil, Rpb, 608 E. For as ophthalmia to 
the eyes and disease to the whole body, as mildew to grain, rot 
to wood and rust to iron, so ro ^fi^vrov icatthv hcdarov koI ^ 
irovripla escaoTOv airoKKvaiv. 

Now these two statements are not as far apart as might appear 
at a glance, and in fact Plato's thesis that the innate evil in each 
thing destroys it has been followed in the main by Basil. Blind- 
ness, he says, destroys the eyes, but surely blindness is the inborn 
evil of the eyes, for if the eyes had not been of a corruptible 
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nature there could have been no blindness. Furthermore this 
passage of the Repvblic has been used several times by Basil, 
see p. 45, and without doubt he was very familiar with it, it 
therefore seems probable that we have another echo of it in the 
present case. 

In connection with the subject of evil, reference may be made 
to a pair of quotations which treat of the origin of diseases, Baa. 
3, 344 A 9 and Tim. 81 E. These passages resemble each other 
in several respects. In the first place the sum and substance of 
each statement is that the cause of disease is an abortion of nature. 
The body is formed with its own proper constitution, says Basil, 
iKrUrOti /Jbkv r^ ^&a fkerh r^ irpeiroArrj^ avroi^ Koraaicevrfi Karh 
<f>wnv, which is merely another form of Plato^s statement of the 
elements that make up the body, Tcrrdpcov yitp 6vt(dv yev&v i^ &v 
avfuren-Tfye rb (r&fiay 7^, irvpo^ vSar<k re koI aipo^^ while Basil's 
ivSaijae rov Kark <f>wnv irapaTpairdma is exactly equivalent to the 
phrase of Plato, ^ traph <f>i}(nv TrXeove^ia seal ipSeui . . . vSaov^ 
nrap4j(€L. 

Add to these resemblances the fact that this discussion in the 
Timaeus was a hcua nobilissimua ac celebraiissimus as Stallbaum 
calls it, note ad loc, and it is very probable that the passages 
are related. 

One of the vices that must be mentioned here as being the 
subject of some parallel statements in our two authors is anger. 
It is defined in Basil, 3, 369 A 9 : la-ri yhp Ovfw phf olov l^ayjrk 
Tt9 Kal avaOvfilatn^ o^eia rod TrdBov^y which is to be compared 
with CratyluLSy 419 E: Bvfiof; Sk airb t^ Owreof^ /cal ^^aeas t^9 
ylrvxrj^ ^01 hv rovro rb Svofia, where in each case the fiery nature 
of the quality is recognized. Basil devotes an entire homily to 
the condemnation of anger, 3, 353 B 1 S., but in spite of all that 
can be said against it he acknowledges that it is good and 
necessary under certain circumstances, as for the purpose of 
arousing strength and courage in the soul. In 3, 365 B 1 fil this 
idea is developed in a way that is remarkably similar to the treat- 
ment of the subject in Rpb. 375 Af., and the resemblances of 
expression between these two sections may be emphasized. The 
first sentence in the passage cited from Basil, Trpb^ iroXXi^ r&v rrj^ 
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iperrfi ipy<»p iirin^Saov t)}9 '^n^X^ '^ OvfAoeiS^^ is almost identi- 
cal with Plato's tA t^ i^'^^Pl^ (sc. olop Sel rip <f>i}\aKa ehnUy J^Xa), 
Stl ye OvfAoeiifj, Then Basil says, awrnipiaf (sc. ttip ^^vx^v) fcal 
apBpeiap iwoirjaep 6 Ovfuk which is parallel to the question of 
Plato, apSpelo^ . . . eZi/cu . . . iOeXi^aei 6 fiij Ov/ioeiSi^ ; also Basil's 
description of anger, pevpSp iari rrf^ i^'v^fl^ o Ovfuk and XPV^''f^^ 
6 Ov/uk are balanced by the characterization in the Republic j 
afjbaxop re koX apUrirop Ov/uk. 

But the most notable point of resemblance between the two 
passages is the use of the same comparison in the same way. 
This is the figure of the watch-dog which is gentle toward its 
master and acquaintances, but ferocious toward the stranger. 
This comparison is considered in its place under the subject of 
comparison, p. 44, but the similar expressions may be pointed 
out here. 

Basil describes one side of the dog's nature as irpaof; tcai 
X^i'PO'nOv^ ToU &<t>€\ov(rty which is the Platonic irpo^ rois avpi^Oei^ 
re Kal ypwplfjyov^ vpaoTdrov^, avpiiOrj^ being also used by Basil in 
the same sense in another clause, tov Sk avpi^Oow ain^ koX ^/Xov 
ififioiiaaPTo^ vmynrriaawp. But the dog has another side to his 
nature as well which is indicated by Basil in the words, irpo^ rifp 
hXKorplap Ka\ ^p^p koX S\lrip i^aypiovfJLepa^, kAp Oepairelap ^eti^ 
hoic^y and this corresponds to the sentence of Plato in 376 A, 
Bpb,y where he says of the dog, bp fih tip ISp &yp&ra, ^^aXen-a/vci, 
ovSh Bk Koidp TrpoTreiropOii^. Thus then the similarity of phrase- 
ology together with the use of the same comparison would tend 
to prove that one passage is the source of the other. 

Another vice that is assailed by Basil is the insatiable desire 
for wealth and in connection with this topic there are several 
references to be cited. Basil, 3, 292 C 7, speaking of the dis- 
satisfaction of people with their possessions, says that they are 
always unhappy because no matter how wealthy they become they 
continually envy the man who is still wealthier. This same idea 
is expressed in Legg. 918 D. Other references are Bos. 3, 
293 A 8 and Legg. 870 A. But there is no particular comment 
to be made on these passages, for while the thought is similar 
there is no resemblance in the phraseology. 
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Now one excuse that the avaricious give for their practice of 
accumulating wealth is the necessity of making provision for their 
children and this idea, therefore, is the subject of attack by both 
our authors, see Bcis. 3, 284 B 11 and 297 C 8, with which com- 
pare Legg. 729 A. 

Another topic in this connection deals with the relation of 
wealth to war. Basil maintains that wealth is conducive of war, 
as by it the sinews of war are supplied, 3, 297 B 11 : ew wdre 
9rXot)T09, ^ rod iro'XjfAov v7rJ^£<r£9, Si ip ;^a>je€U6T£u Sir\a, Si bv 
tucovarai il^. So in the RqpubUcj 422 A, the same point is 
recognized, irm ffiuv fi iriki^ oZa r' iarai iroXefieiv^ hreiSiiv 
yjpifllMiTa fiff KacTfiiiivri ^, aXXfii? re ichv irpd^ fi€yd\7)P re teal 
irKovalav avayKcurO^ iroXefAeiv, 

In reply to this Socrates, from a different point of view, argues 
that wealth is a hindrance to war as it introduces into a state 
luxury and effeminancy, and this also is the view stated in the 
Laws 831 E. 

Envy is another vice that is considered by St. Basil in a 
separate sermon, and some of his statements are not far removed 
from passages of the Philebus, though the resemblances seem due 
to the nature of the subject as in the case of the stock definition 
of envy given in Bas, 3, 373 A 2 : o 4>06po^ rifp iypvaap avrip 
'^vxffv i^apaXlcKeij and A 6 Xvirr) yap iari lij^ rov irXtfo-iop 
€virpaj(ai 6 4>06po^y to be compared with Phil. 50 A : top yhp 
^6pop wfioXoyrjaOai XihrrfP r^ V^'t^X^ ^f^^^ irdXai, and lb,, 
^Sop^p Se iTTi T0(9 T&p 4>CXa>p kcucoV; . . . t6p ^Apop. See also 
Bas. 3, 373 C 8 and Phil. 48 B. 

Next we have to consider attempts to place the responsibility 
for the infliction of misfortune. People blame the gods for their 
troubles, a practice that is reprehended by both authors, Bas. 
3, 332 B 10 and lb. C 15, and Rpb. 619 C. For God 
is not the cause of evils. Basil makes this thought the 
subject of a special homily, 3, 329 A 1 ff., and it is treated at 
some length in the RepvbUc, 379 Bf. Bas. 3, 341 B 10 : SXm 
Si fJkTjjTe Oedp alriop ijyov rrj^ irrrdp^eoi^ rov kokov, fJLrJT€ ISCap 
vTrdaraaip roS kcucov elpai <f>aPTci^ov. Compare also 332 A 15. 
This same idea is expressed in the RepfMic, 380 B : kok&p Se 
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alriov <f>dvai OeSv rivi yiyveaOai ayaOov Spra, Siafiax^r^ov iravrl 
rpdirtpy and C: /li^ iravnov aXriov rov ffeov aXKii r&v ayaO&v. 
Compare also Rpb. 379 C and Tim. 42 D. 

While the section of the Republic^ from which these quotations 
have been taken^ was used freely bj Basil (see p. 52), and while 
he may have had this section in mind here, it is impossible to 
make any definite assertion of this as the subject is so purely 
theological, and the most we can do is to point out the similarity 
in the statements, where the same explanation is given, Grod is 
good, and therefore He cannot be the cause of evil. 

If then Grod is not the cause of evil, but man brings it upon 
himself, the question arises as to the extent of the freedom of the 
will. Basil in 3, 337 D 9 holds that sin waits on our choice, 
and that it is in our power to be evil or to abstain from it. 
Further on, 345 A 1, he draws an illustration from the history 
of Adam, who on account of sin was excluded from Paradise and 
Bik ToOro fiiMLfne liiv hih fio')(0f)piLv irpoaipeaiv. Basil is thus 
plain and unequivocal in his statement of the absoluteness of the 
freedom of the will, and this is in harmony with Plato's teaching 
in the Republic^ 617 E, that our lot does not choose us but we 
choose our lot, aperij Sk aSAnroroVy ^v Tifi&v koI aTifid^oDv ir>Jov 
Kal fkarrop avrfj^ Ikoctto^ l^ex, alria i\ofi4vov* Oed^ avairio^. 
But on the other hand he makes a contrary statement in Twi. 
86 D when he remarks that no one is voluntarily evil, but that 
the evil man becomes so StA irovqpkv l^iv rivh rov a&ijkaro^ koX 
airal&euTov rpo(f>i^Vy see p. 32. On this confusion in Plato about 
necessity and free-will comment is made by Jowett, Translation of 
Plato, 3d ed., vol. iii, Int. to TimaeuSy pp. 408 and 425. See 
also Gomperz, Griechische Denker, ii, pp. 237 ff. 

Virtue is the next topic to be considered on the basis of treat- 
ment by our two authors. Several parallel passages that show a 
decided resemblance are from Basil's sermon to young men on 
education, and the second and third books of the RepubliCy which 
Basil has used frequently in this homily. First, then, in regard 
to the impressionability of the young Baa. 3, 572 A 4, says : ov 
fUKpop yhp TO 2^\o9 olKeuhf^rd riva Kal awi^Oeiav ral^ r&v vAov 
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^rv^oi? T^ aperrfi iyyevdaffai, erreiirep ctfierdaTara nr4<f>VK€v elvai 
rit T&v TOIOVT09P fJLaJdriiuiTa, 

Rpb. 378 D : o ^^cLp v4o^ oix o2a9 re Kplveiv S rl re iirdvoia koI 
i fjLi], a\\* & tLv Trf\ucovTO^ &v \d/3rf iv rak Bd^ai^, hvadKVLirrd re 
Koi afkerdarara i^CKA yiyveaOcu. 

It is shown on p. 55 that this passage of Basil is probably an 
echo of the RepubliCy 377 A. The section immediately following 
in Basil is parallel to i2p6. 364 A^ and the citations before 
us simply furnish more evidence that Basil is drawing from this 
part of the Republic. So Jahn supports Hess who alters the 
TOtothiov of Basil to rrfKucovrtov after the analogy of the text of 
Plato, Nem Jahrbuohery 49, 1847, p. 389. Another pair of 
passages bearing on this subject may be cited from about the same 
sections in both works, Ban. 3, 673 D 1 and RjA. 360 D. But 
in still another case there is even a greater similarity. Baa. 3, 
572 C 3 : roaovrov Sclv auT')(ivqv wjikrjaai yvfAVOv w^Oimay irreiSij 
irep avrov (sc. 'OSwrcr^) dperif dvrl Ifiarlcov KeKoafjLtjfiAfov hrolficre. 
Rpb, 457 A : dTroStrrdov 8^ rai^ r&v ^vkoKtav yuvcu^iv, iirehrep 
dperifv dvrl IfAarCav dp^iiaovrcUy seal scoivafprfrdov Tro'Xjfiov. 

The resemblance here is between the women exercising nude in 
order to receive the greatest benefit, and the naked Odysseus 
appealing to Nausicaa for help. Practically the same phrase is 
used in each case, * virtue covered him instead of clothes,' and 
equally well in regard to Odysseus might be used the summary 
of this matter in the Republic^ 457 B : ro fikv &i^i}uiiov luCKivj 
TO Sk /Skafiepov aicr'xpiv. This quotation, as has been shown, is 
found in Basil in connection with many reminiscences from the 
Bepvblic, and there is no doubt of the relation in the present 
instance. 

Again, on the subject of virtue, Basil says, 3, 572 D 5 : fulprf 
8k /cTrjfidiwp 97 dperif dpcufniipeTOv Kal ^&jm Kal TeKevTrjaavr^ 
irapaiiivowra. This is quite similar to the statement of the Rpb. 
618 E in connection with the story of Er. The choice of lots 
should be made in the line of virtue which leads to that which is 
more just, ^opatca/jLev yap, Sri l^&vrl re Kal TeXevniaavri aSrrf 
KparCarri aXpe<n<:. There may be compared here too Ba^e. 4, 69 C 6 
and Legg. 730 B. 
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Basil farther^ in 1, 316 C 2, makes a sammarized statement in 
r^ard to the four great virtues^ ^p6vriaL^y aw^poawnfj hucmocihni 
and ivSpeia, which he defines in terms quite similar to those used 
in the elaborate discussion of these virtues found in the Bepublic, 
427 E ff. Plato in 430 B gives the definition of iivSpeia as Supafm 
S6^ opOrf; Seiv&p irip^ Kal fArjj which is followed closely by Basil, 
who calls it the principle irepl Suv&p teal ov hciv&v. Another doBe 
parallelism may be indicated in the definition of hucaAo<rwni as the 
allotment of good and evil to each according to his due, Bos, 3, 
401 B 9 : Sucoioathnj iariv 1^(9 oirovefATfTiKif rot) icai^ a^iaVf and 
Plato, jBp6. 332 D : ^ ofe^ S)f rla-t rl airoSiSovaa r^xyri Sucaioavinf 
hv KaXolro) . . . i) roV; <f>CKoi^ re koI ixOpoU A<f>ek6Ca^ re seal 
jSkd/Sa^ ifrroSiSoiMra, 

These examples cited show the greatest resemblances, but on 
the whole there is no great difference between the two sets of 
definitions. It is true that the doctrine of the four cardinal 
virtues was enunciated for the first time in the RepubUcj but it 
must be remembered that this doctrine gained great popularity 
and was used much by the church writers, so the question of 
connection in the present instance is a very doubtful one. This 
is also true when Basil again seems to have reference to this 
scheme of the four virtues in 3, 381 B 3, with which Wyttenbach * 
compares BepubliOy 560 D, for the resemblance here is in form of 
expression only and is very slight, while there is no similarity of 
context. 

Finally in this connection there are two parallel references 
which relate the misfortunes of a virtuous man who holds a 
public office. Basil in 4, 1041 D 3 tells how it is an old story 
that those who aspire to virtue refrain from accepting public 
office, whereas the venal man considers office as the greatest good 
since it will enable him to benefit his friends, take vengeance on 
his foes and acquire great possessions. Plato in the same line of 
thought says, Rpb. 343 E, that if a just man takes office he 
neglects his own business, can get nothing from the public 
treasury, and has trouble with his family and friends because he 

' Note on Platatch's de ducem. aduL ab amicOf 56 B. 
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"will not assist them unjustly ; but in the case of the unjust man 
the opposite is true. While these descriptions are given from 
different points of view, the first from the point of view of the 
rascal and the second from that of the honest man, there is 
considerable similarity in the general tone and arrangement. 
Both emphasize the fact that a magistracy held by a dishonest 
man is used by him to advance his own interests and to benefit 
his friends. The resemblance is worth noting and is sufficient to 
suggest the possibility that Basil had in mind the passage of 
Plato. 

We now pass to the presentation of some miscellaneous parallel- 
isms connected with the general subject of ethics. A similar 
statement in regard to friendship, namely, that it is produced by 
association is given by both authors, Baa. 3, 348 C 3, and 
Phasdr. 240 C. 

Another similarity in the line of definition is found in Bas. 3, 
217 C 12 : rk ydp i<mv openly WKrd^ Kal fiiiipa^ hf Siaxfio-ei 
^rv^^ <l>cuBpdv Kal yeyavtofiAfov Bubyeiv. 

Crai. 419 C: XV^ ^^ ''V Stap^ct koI einropCa rrj^ porj^ r^ 
^^^x^ iouce K€K\7ip4vjii. 

It is to be noted here that the same phrase, hdywri'^ t^ V^^^X^y 
is used by Basil in the same connection in which it is found in 
Plato, that is, in definition or explanation of x^P^* ^^ ^^^^f 
shortly before the sentence quoted above he asks, rl fjikv oiv t6 
XO'ip^v O'M ; which he then proceeds to explain. It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that there is a connection between these two 



There is a more striking resemblance in the next pair of cita- 
tions, Bas. 3, 588 A 2 : ovk eariv 8 fiSXKov ^€vkt4ov t^ a^a^povowri, 
Tov irpb^ SS^ap ^'^p teal rit rok iroWoii SoKOVPra irpoaKOiretp. 

JRpb. 362 A : (fyfjaovai top ASucop^ &Te . . . ov irpb^ B6^ap ^Apra^ 
oif SoKetp aSucop aXK* ehai iOikeip. 

Plato devotes considerable space in the BepvhliGj 362 ff., to the 
discussion of this matter of appearances, making Adimantus argue 
in opposition to Socrates for the necessity of employing such a 
veil before one's real self. There is no doubt that Basil had this 
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treatment in mind when he wrote the present passage. In 365 C 
Adimantus says : ' Since appearance overwhelms actuality and is 
master of happiness^ to this I must turn my whole attention, 
before me and around me I must trace out the sketeh of virtue, 
but behind I must drag the cunning and crafty fox of Archilochus.' 
So Basil, in the sentence immediately preceding the one quoted 
above, uses this metaphor of the fox of Archilochus repeating 
even the words of Plato, and again, shortly afterwards, in 588 B 4 
he gives the phrase ^ to trace out the sketeh of virtue/ For the 
identification of these phrases see p. 49. The passage under 
discussion then is simply a ftirther reference to the same section 
of the Repvblio, 

Further on the subject of justice each author maintains that it 
is worse to do wrong than to suflFer it, Bos, 3, 364 D 1 and Gorg, 
473 A. But he who does the evil is in danger of ftiture punish- 
ment. Basil, 3, 580 C 14, urges us not to waste our time lest we 
be called to account o6 n iraph roU av6payn-0K, aW* iv T0Z9, elre 
virb yrjVy elre koX tm'ov Sij tov Travro^ 6vTa Tu^\dvei SiKcuaynjpioi^f 
with which is to be compared Phaedr. 249 A : (al'^vxO'l) rcpiOeUrcu 
hi ai fjkiv €t9 rh irrro yQ9 Suecuayn^pia iKdovaoA hOcqv itcrlvownv. 

Basil seems to have borrowed verbatim Plato's phrase tA inrb 
7Q9 iucaixoTTipuij and then to have thought it wise to add some 
modification in regard to the statement of the location of the 
hiKautyrripia. This parallelism is noted by Jahn, Neae Jahrb., 
Suppl. Band 13, 1847, p. 461. 

But those who are so deeply dyed in wickedness as to be 
themselves beyond the hope of cure must not be destroyed, but 
are to be left as examples to others. This thought is presented 
by Basil, 3, 340 C 9, in a way that is similar to that of the 
GrOi'gricw, 525 C. In fact with variations in the line of phrase- 
ology and vocabulary excepted the passages are practically 
identical. The meaning and context are the same in each case 
and it seems certain that the first is an imitation of the second. 
See also Wyttenbach's note on Plutarch's de ser. num. mnd. 
564 E. 

Finally, under this heading we may refer to a pair of state- 
ments on the duties of children to parents, Bas. 3, 912 B 6, and 
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Legg. 717 B, in which there is not sufficient similarity to require 
any discussion. 

Influence op Plato on Basil in Philosophy. 

The writings of St. Basil are divided into three groups by 
Bohringer, Die Kirche Chridi und ihre Zeugen, 2d ed., vii, Die 
drd KappadozteTy p. 60. These divisions are, (1) the dogmati- 
cal works such as that against Eunomius and the Book on the 
Holy Spirit; (2) the Homilies; and (3) the Epistles. There is 
then no work that could be classed distinctively under the head of 
philosophy. So further Huber says, op, dt,, p. 212, that we find 
no original ideas in Basil, for, although at Athens he studied 
philosophy as well as other branches, no lasting impression was 
made on him because shortly afterwards he devoted himself to 
theology and the study of the doctrines of the church. More- 
over, his life in the church is characterized by the activity of his 
work, which left him no time for philosophy. As Bohringer, 
loo. dt., says : Basil ist mehr ein Mann des Handelns und der 
That als der Wissenschaft, das praktische Element ist in ihm weit 
iiberwiegend. 

Under this caption, however, it seemed best to group various 
statements of Basil on voluntary and involuntary action, and to 
treat the question of the relation of his Hexaemeron to Plato's 
discussion of the creation of the universe in the Timaeua, As 
Basil handles it the subject is rather theological than philosophi- 
cal, but it will be shown that in his attempt to harmonize 
philosophy and theology Basil has retained many of Plato's 
philosophical theories. 

The subject of voluntary and involuntary action, which is 
another phase of the question of the freedom of the will, see 
p. 16, is mentioned or discussed in several places by Basil. In 
3, 404 A 12 he asserts that some sins are involuntary, others 
voluntary, and in 680 D 5 that for the involuntary wrong there 
may be pardon, but for the voluntary severe punishment is 
certain. Similarly Plato, Legg. 860 E, determines greater punish- 
ment for the voluntary than for the involuntary sin. Compare 
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also Hipp. Min. 375 D. Basil farther illustrates his statement 
in 404 B 1 £ by a comparison of two prostitutes, one of whom is 
sold to a 7roppol5oa-tc(k and so is compelled to sin, while the 
second voluntarily gives herself up to that form of life. Then in 
404 B 6 he declares that punishment varies as early training 
tended to virtue or vice. So in the Protagoras^ 323 D AT., Plato 
maintains that no man is held responsible for what occurs by 
nature or by chance. 

But the most important passage on this subject in Basil is 
4, 676 A 11 ff. which shows some similarities to Legg. 866 f. 
Basil begins with the sentence o a^lvQ irapk rdv OvfjLdp Kark rrfi 
iavTov yafjLerrf: jipiicrdiAevo/i ^vev^ iari^ and further on, in 
676 C 2 f., he takes up the discussion of homicide done under the 
impulse of anger and decides that if the instrument is a club or a 
stone it is involuntary, as there is a chance that the assailant 
intended only to injure and not to kill, but if a sword or axe is 
used the murder is voluntary. Plato devotes considerable space 
to this same question of homicide arising from passion, Legg. 
866 E f. He describes two kinds of such homicide, one when the 
act is done in the moment of rage and is followed by immediate 
repentance, which is involuntary ; and the other when the anger 
is restrained for the moment and the murder is the result of a 
premeditated plan of revenge, in which case the deed is voluntary. 
In 868 D, among the involuntary crimes which are to receive a 
comparatively light punishment, he mentions the following which 
recalls the opening sentence of Basil's discussion, cited above, 
yuvaiica Sk yafi^riiP ikv av^p &' opy^v Kreivff rivd Ti9, fj yw^ 
iavrrj^ apBpa, Basil also gives other illustrations of involuntary 
homicide, as, for example, when a stone is hurled at a dog and 
hits a man, when a man dies under blows administered in chastise- 
ment, etc., which are not the same as those given in the Laws^ 
865 A f., but are similarly used. Finally then the treatment in 
the Latos ia very elaborate, while that of Basil is quite brief, but 
the general similarity is worth noting. 
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Belation of Plato's Timaeus to Basil's Hexaemeron. 

The nine homilies of Saint Basil on the Hexaemeron, a treatise 
on the creation of the world, constitute one of his most important 
pieces of work and one that received much praise from the 
Fathers. Gregory of Nazianzus says of this work : * * When I 
take up and consider his Hexaemeron I walk with the Creator 
and I learn to know the theory of creation, and I admire the 
Creator more than before when I used my sight alone as my 
instructor.' The praise of Basil's brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
verges on the extravagant when he connects the name of Basil 
¥nth that of Moses in r^ard to their descriptions of the creation. 
In his treatise on the Hexaemeron he writes to his brother Peter 
as follows : * * You have directed me to present in order the theory 
of the creation of the universe elaborated by the great Moses with 
divine inspiration, and to point out how Holy Scripture is consist- 
ent with itself, and that too though you have before you the divinely 
inspired treatise of our Father (i. e. Basil), which all who know 
admire no less thau tiie work of Moses himself, and rightiy in my 
opinion.' Gregory writes at considerable length in this eulo- 
gistic way and points out that Basil has completely elucidated 
by his reflections the difficult work on the creation of the world 
so that there is no one who can not easily understand it.' 

This treatise of Basil was afterwards used freely and worked 
over by Ambrosius (d. 399 A. D.), and was translated into Latin 
by Eustathius. 

It is not necessary here to make any preliminary statement on 
the line of argument of Basil in the presentation of his views on 
the creation. In the main he takes his outline from Genesis and 
for much of his matter he is dependent on his training in the 
scriptures. But in part again he seems to be indebted to Aris- 
totle.* We shall proceed at once to the question of his relation to 

1 Orai. 43, p. 5S5 A 9 (Migne). 

*P. 61, A6 (Migne). 

*See Tillemont, Histoire Eodesiastiqae, IX, p. 2S8. 

^SeeMullenhoff, HermeB, II, 252 f. 
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Plato and in this case from tlie nature of the subject chiefly the 
Timaeus of Plato. 

At the very b^inning the statement of the subject even seems 
to recall the Timaeus. It is to be a treatise wepl ^u(r€099 (Bas. 1. 
8 A 1), as the subject of the Timaeus is also declared to be irepl 
4>va€w^ in Tim. 27 A where the company decide that Timaeus 
should be first speaker as he had taken the most pains to gain 
knowledge irepl ^va^ta^ rov irairnh. So it is very probable that 
Basil had Plato in mind when he said {loc. cit.)y iroXXd irepi 
^wT&a^ iirpayfuiTevaavTo oi r&v 'EXXf;!^^ iro<l>ol, and the state- 
ment inunediately following on the difficulty of the subject and the 
variety of views is clearly a reflection from the Timaeus. Basil 
says that among the wise men no theory remains immovable but 
one always displaces another, though there is no similarity in 
expression the same thought is found in Tim. 29 C. 

Now in beginning a treatise on the creation of the universe it 
must necessarily be assumed that the universe was not ever-exis- 
tent but at some time had to be brought into being. Basil then 
sounds this note of warning in 1. 9 A 8 : fi)f oiv avapxa ^^amd^ov 
ra ipa)fi€Pay and this is also one of the first points of the Timaeus, 
given in 28 B, 6 ic6cryLO^ y4yov€P, aw* opx^ tipo^ ap^dfuvo^. 

On the other hand we are informed of that which is ever-exist- 
ent, without beginning and without end, Bas. 1. 12 A 10 : . . . 
Oeop avapx^v re xal arekevrrfTov and Tim. 34 A : olrro^ 8if irm 
6vro^ aei '\joyurfid^ Oeov. 

If then the universe is a thing created there arises at once the 
question as to what was previous to the creation. Basil 1. 13 A 
4 says that there was a certain Kardaraa-i^ irpea-fivr^pa rfj^ rod 
/c6a-fjLov yevAr€<o^f which was inr^pxpovo^, aUovla, a/Sto9. This 
view seems to be significant as showing the influence of philosophy 
in opposition to the statement of Genesis, ev apxv i^olrja-ev 6 Beo^ 
TOP ovpavov ical Tr}v yrjp, which offers no suggestion of any possibil- 
ity antecedent to the beginning. The Timaeus makes several 
statements on this point. First it gives the view of primaeval 
chaos and asserts that the chief reason for the creation of the uni- 
verse was the desire of God to bring order out of that chaos, in 30 
A, and then in 52 D is specified what was before the universe, Sv 
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T€ zeal x^pav xal yivea-iv elvai rpia rpixv f^^X irplv ovpavop yevdaOcu. 
See also 48 B, 53 A and 69 B. 

Now proceeding with the development of the theory, before there 
can be any creation there must be a cause and this accordingly is also 
one of the early questions discussed. Basil, 1. 4 A 6, asserts that 
the creation of the heaven and earth did not take place automati- 
cally but there was a moving cause which was God, and then he 
adds : ' what sense of hearing is worthy of the magnitude of these 
words, what soul prepared for the reception of such tidings.' The 
necessity of a cause preceding is similarly stated in the Timaeus 
which also adds the suggestion of the immensity and greatness of 
that cause, which is the father God, lim. 28 A and C. top . . 
iroiTfrifv seal iraripa rovSe rov wavro^ evpelv re epyov seal evpovra 
ek ircarra^ aSvvarop Xiyeiv. 

After the statement that God is the cause of existence the im- 
portant point here is of course this remark on the nature of God, 
that He is difficult to find and when found can not be appreciated 
by all. This is clearly followed by Basil in the sentence quoted 
above, and in r^ard to its importance in general there is a note 
by Ackermann, op. dt.^ p. 40, n. 1 : ^ No paasage was so fre- 
quently cited by the church Fathers, now with praise and now 
with blame, according as they understood.' 

From this the next step in the theory comes naturally in the 
expansion of the idea of God as creator of the universe. In Bob, 
1. 9 A 1 it is the highly-honored name of God, fi fjLcucapia ^vat^y 
fj apxh *^^^ SvTcop etc., and this idea is expressed or inferred sev- 
eral times in the Timaeus and is summarized conveniently in 30 
B. It may deserve mention here in passing that of the attributes 
of God given in the list, which has partly been quoted in the pass- 
age of Basil just cited, one is ^ aif>dopo^ ayaOdrrf; which may be a 
reminiscence from Tim. 29 E : ayaOo^ ^v (sc. 6 Oeih), ayad^ he 
ovheh irepl odSepd^ odS^ore iyyiyverai ^06po^. 

After the statement of the creation some characteristics are noted 
specifying the grade of the thing created. It was the product of 
the wisdom of God says Basil 1. 17 B 9, while the Timaeus 30 B 
asserts that it was formed hih rifp rov Oeov irpSpoiap. Other state- 
ments of the perfection of the creation are Baa. 1. 17 C 8 and Urn. 
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28 C, in which there is particularly noticeable the Bimilarity in 
the two remarks on the relation of the creator to his work^ each 
affirming the beauty of the creature as a consequence of the excel- 
lency of the creator. In this connection compare also Bas. 1. 13 
B 3 and Tim. 29 E. 

The next question that presents itself concerns the nature of the 
substance of the creation. Plato bases his theory absolutely on 
the Empedoclean doctrine of the four elements and the discussion 
of the matter in the Timaeus is clearly the source of Basil. In 
commenting on the thesis of Grenesis tliat God created the heavens 
and the earth Basil, 1. 20 A 9 shows how the theory of the ele- 
ments lies implicit in this statement and is necessarily assumed. 
If the existence of the earth be granted the other elements, fire, 
water and air are easily found, for fire leaps from stone and iron 
which are of the earth, the well-diggers have proved the presence 
of water in the earth and finally the winds from the south are suffi- 
cient proof of the air. Thus it is apparent that Basil is trying to 
harmonize the statement of Genesis with the theory of the Timae- 
us, expressed in 31 B and 32 B, that the created body consisted 
first of fire and earth and that later between these constituents the 
god added water and air, binding all together into a whole. Basil 
then accepts the doctrine of the elements and insists that this doc- 
trine is inherent in the Old Testament teaching, for though earth 
alone is mentioned common sense only is needed to show that 
earth comprehends all the other elements and therefore the state- 
ment of the existence of earth is no less than the statement of the 
existence of the elements. 

As a proof of the importance that Basil attaches to this point 
he reverts to it again in 33 C 6 and selecting the element, water, 
for particular emphasis explains that, while nothing is said about 
God creating the water, we are told that the earth was invisible and 
therefore must assume that water as a veil covered the face of the 
earth. 

In still another passage of Basil the reference to the Timaeus is 
even more plain and the language is practically repeated, Bos. 1. 
25 A 14 : /cal ol fikv avvOerov avrov (sc. rov KJafiov) ix r&v 
reaadpoDv aroix^ltov elpi^fcaa-tv, ©9 aTrrov Svra koI opardv, xal 
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fAcr^ovra yfj^ fikv Sid r^v aimrvwCav, irvpo^ 8k Sid to KadopaaOcUy 
T&p Sk Xoiir&v SuL rifv fil^iv. Compare also Bos. 4. 248 D 2. 

lim. 31 B : trto/iaToeiSh Si S^ koI oparov aTrrSv re Sel ri 
y€p6fi£iH)v elvcu • x^P^^^ ^^ irvpd^ odSh av irore oparov y^voiro^ 
oiSk airrov avev rivo^ arepeoVf arepeov Se ovk avev yrj^. 

The similarity here is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize it. Both statements agree that the universe is visible 
and tangible, oparbf; xal dirrfk, and both explain these terms in 
the identical manner but with different words, asserting that the 
visibility is due to fire, the tangibility to the hardness of the earth. 

Since thus the theory of the elements has been established the 
next step in advance is the notice of the harmony among these con- 
stituents, which is set forth in Baa. 1. 33 A 9 and Tim. 32 C, 
where there is a striking similarity in the repetition of the idea of 
the bond of friendship as that which yokes the elements together, 
a bond unbreakable, that can not be unloosed save by him that 
bound, Basil's phrase, SXop Si rov K6a'fiov avofioiofieprj rvyydvovTa 
appriKTtp riv\ <f)i\ia^ SeafJi^ eh fiCav KOivtoviav koX dp/Jkovlapaw^TfirePj 
corresponding to the following sentence of Plato : to rov xoa-fiov 
a&fM iyewijOrj Si avaXoyia^y ^iKlav re Sax^P iic rovrtoPy Sxrr ek 
rairrop airr^ ^vpeXOov aKvrov vir6 rov aWov irXifv viro roD 
fw/Siycrairro? yeviadcu. Further at this same point in each work 
there is discussed the subject of the completeness of the creation, 
the complete employment of the elements, Bas. 1. 33 B 5 and 
Tim. 32 C. 

Finally before leaving the matter of the elements a question 
arises in regard to their relations to each other and the passage of 
one to another. This is mentioned by Basil, 1. 61 B 13 and elab- 
orated shortly afterwards in 89 C 4 ; it is discussed by Plato, Tim. 
49 C. The idea presented here of the close interrelation of the 
elements is the same in each case and in fact the passage of Basil 
might be viewed as a commentary on that of the Timaeus, giving 
a fuller explanation. Plato states that water when congealed 
becomes earth, Basil unites water and earth by the quality of cold- 
ness. Water melted, says Plato, passes into air, water and air are 
connected in Basil by the quality of moistness. Finally beside 
Plato's statement that air when inflamed becomes fire/ stands Basil's 
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union of fire and air in the quality of heat. Thus both sections 
are seen to be very similar and both are concluded by a similar 
sentence in summary, Basil's /cal ovTa> yhfertu kwcXjo^ koX xofw 
ipapfjulpio^ corresponding to scvkXop t€ oStw Sui&i£6vTa ek aWffXa 
riiv y6f€o-iv of the Timaeus. 

But in the course of transition as one element is dissolved into 
another, it loses its characteristic form and therefore is practically 
destroyed, Bos. 1. 64 C 14 and Tim. 66 D. 

Next in both authors the power of fire is emphasized as surpass- 
ing that of all the other elements, B<18. 1. 65 C 1 and Tim. 58 A; 
and further the nature of fire is characterized as a nature that is 
double, on the one hand being the flame that bums, on the other 
the flame that provides light to the eyes, Bas. 1. 121 C 14 ; 297 
B 14. and Tim. 68 C. We also find parallel notes in r^ard to 
the condensation and precipitation of water in Baa. 1. 69 A 13 
and Tim. 49 C. 

From the substance of the universe, the elements, we pass to the 
nature and form of the universe which is the next point that is 
developed similarly in each work, Baa. 1. 33 A 2 and Hm. 32 D, 
where to be particularly noted is the emphasis that both authors 
lay on rh nrphrov^ which brings these two passages into close 
relationship. Compare for example the phrase of Basil, ovpav^ 
fjL€P a^wpuT€ rijv ovpav^ irp4irovaav ^vaip with the words <rj(flfAa 
Bi iS(0K€P ain^ to irphrop of the Timaeus. Basil thus declares 
that God determined for the heaven the nature that was proper 
for the heaven, and for the earth too its own proper nature, which 
is identical mth the statement of Plato that God gave to the 
universe the form that was proper and natural. 

The expression is also notably similar in the following extracts. 
Baa. 1. 60 B 12 : ovk . . . tovto apd^scrf Kal t^p i^oi>0€P hn^dpeiav 
a-^MipiKW arniprkrOaij Koi SKop iucpifim eproppop elpcu seal Xeios 
irepirjyfiAwp, 

Tim. 33 B : hid Koi a'4>aipo€t84f;, . . . tevKkorepi^ airrS iroppewraro 
• • . \eIop Si Sif KVKKcp Trap l^ooOep adr6 ainjKpifiovTO iroXK&p 
Xdpip. 

Of course the subject here discussed is the same in each case and 
in this sentence of his description Basil l^s apparently borrowed 
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his vocabulary directly from Plato^ while altering the phraseology 
and the forms of the words. So tr^xupixm corresponds to 
(T^xupoeiS^i:, iucpifim to amfKpifiovro, hnopvov elvcu to iropvevaarOy 
and X6MD9 irepttfyfji^p to Xeiov KtixXq}, Add to this also the par- 
allel phrases for the 'outer sur&ce'; rifv i^toOev iin^dveLav and 
irav S^ooOevy and it is plain that the resemblances are too close to be 
accidental. 

In connection with the subject of the form of the universe there 
is considerable discussion relative to the question of the possibility 
of the existence of more than one ovpavtk or xda-fio^. Plato is 
distinct and emphatic in his statement on the n^ative side, there 
is and there will ever be but one ovpavth for it comprehends all 
creatures and therefore could not be second to another, Tim. 31 A. 
Keference should also be made here again to Tim. 32 C where 
Plato states that all the elements are completely used in the forma- 
tion of the universe and therefore there can be but one universe, 
since nothing is left from which a second might be formed. Now 
it seems probable that Basil had in mind Plato and this presenta- 
tion of the subject in the Timaeus when he wrote in 1. 56 D 4 ff : 
* They assume that there is a single ovpavtky the nature of which 
can not be double or triple or manifold, on the ground that all 
universe-matter has been expended on the one leaving nothing for 
a second or third/ But Basil refuses to subscribe to this view and 
in support of his opposition cites the fact that learned men of the 
Hellenes are arrayed on either side. He therefore espouses that 
theory for which he finds scriptural warrant, 1. 57 B 9, referring 
to the third heaven of Paul, II Cor. 12. 2, and the heavens of 
heavens of the psalmist, Ps. 148. 4. 

An additional point in favor of the belief that in this treatment 
Basil has reference to the Timaeus is presented in the fact that 
immediately after the preceding statement Basil remarks that this 
theory of the numerous oipavol is no more marvelous than is the 
theory of the seven orbits of the stars. Now this description of 
the arrangement of the stars, which will be considered later, 
follows in the Timaeus very shortly after the question of the single 
ovpavfk is discussed and therefore the appositeness of this compar- 
ison by Basil is made apparent 
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Basil further does not fail to touch on the etymology of the 
word odpawk which is mentioned several times in Plato, Bos. 1, 72 
B7; 180 2 and Tim. 32 B ; Rpb. 509 D; Ocrf. 396 B, in all 
of which there is the same underlying thought of its derivation from 
the verb ipdm. Compare Bos, 1. 180 C 2 : ovpavov hrravffa 
nrapii t6 opaaOoA rov aipo^ irpotreipriiUvov and Crat. 396 B: 
ovpavCay 6p&<ra rii oiho. 

The Timaeus however does not discuss ovpavtk in the sense in 
which it is often used by Basil, that is the heaven of Genesis as 
contrasted with the earth. In Plato it is primarily the universe 
and therefore Basil resorts to the Old Testament for his description 
of the nature and form of the vault of heaven, referring in 1. 20 
14 to the verses of Isaiah, 51. 6 for its nature and 40. 22 for its 
form. 

But the earth receives attention in both works particularly in 
regard to the question of its immobility or rotation. There has 
been much discussion of the passage of the Timaeus, 40 B, bearing 
on this point, yrjv . . . eiXXop^Anjv Si irepl rbv Sih iravro^ mtkov 
reraiUvov . . . ifirfxavi^a-aro. The difiBculty lies in the considera- 
tion of eiXXo/jLAnfv and whether this word should be interpreted as 
conveying the idea of rest or motion. But Boeckh, Stallbaum, 
Jowett and others, in spite of opposition principally on the part of 
Grote, stoutly maintain their belief that Plato here had no inten- 
tion of asserting the theory of the rotation of the earth. In a pas- 
sage in the Phaedo indeed he clearly states its immobility, 108 E : 
€t 1^ 7^ iariv iv pJaqt r^ ovpav^ Trepuftepif^ ovaa, fJLtjSh/ avrp Selv 
fi^r^ a4po^ TTpo^ to jj^tf Trea-elv jJkijT* aXKif^ avdy/etf^ firfSefUM 
Toiavrrfiy . . . ia6ppoirov yiip 7rpayiJ,a opjolov rivo^ hf fidatp reOkv 
ovx l^€i fJLoKXjop ovS* TfTTOv ovSafJuhc KkiOrfPcu, ofAolas 5' ^xov 
aKkivh fievel. 

The statements of Basil differ little from those of Plato, see 1. 
24 A 12 and particularly B 10 ff. where Basil seems to have 
some particular treatment in mind for he says that certain of the 
^wrucol declare the earth to be immovable on the following 
grounds, which are quite the same as those given in the Phaedo, 
09 apa hih to t^v iidaj)v tov iravro^ etXtf^dvai j(P»paVy icaX hiii 
TffP iarfv 7rdvTO0€P irpS^ Td atcpov a7r6aT€unVy oi/c expvaav iirov 
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fjk&XKov airotcXiOy, apajKalas fiA/eiv i^' eairrQ?. Attention is 
especially directed to the relation to each other of the final phrase 
in each quotation^ but the similarity is marked throughout. The 
idea expressed^ that motion of the earth is impossible because it 
would destroy the condition of the equipoise and equality in space, 
is practically the same although the form of expression is somewhat 
different, except that Plato's phrase ovx ^^* fiSXXop ovS* firrov 
oiSafjukre KkiOrivcu has been followed by Basil almost verbatim in 
his oific ^ovtrav Sirov fiaWop airoKXid^, 

Thus the immobility of the earth is declared, but that the 
universe as a whole has a circular movement is the assertion of 
Baa. 1. 9 A 9 and Tim. 34 B. 

The next point that comes up for consideration is the question 
of the beginning of time and the distinction between day and 
night as presented by Bos. 1. 13 B 7 and J?m. 37 E. Each of 
these passages consists of two sentences which are respectively 
similar, the first sentence in each case stating that time was not 
existent before the creation of the universe but b^an instantly with 
the universe, while the second sentence describes time as that 
which is divisible into the past, the present and the future. The 
general thought and arrangement are the same, the details of 
vocabulary and phraseology are quite different. Perhaps Basil 
again has in mind this passage of the Timaeus when he says 
emphaticaUy in 1. 560 B 8 that a child would know that the 
days, months and years were fidrpa rov xpovov, ov%l f^prfy where- 
as the Timaeus in the passage cited calls them fidptf 'xpdvov. 

Further resemblances of expression are found in other state- 
ments on this subject, particularly Ba^. 1. 121 B 5 and Tinu 39 
B, where there is a similar expression of the idea that God kindled 
the sun and made it of sufficient brightness to shine on the whole 
universe. To be also compared with this same passage of the 
Timaeus and the Locrian summary 97 B, are Ba^. 1. 16 B 3, 48 
B 11, and 49 B 12. 

Immediately subsequent to the question of the division of night 
and day comes the theory regarding the arrangement of month 
and year, in the statement of which there is a general resemblance 
to he noted between Bas. 1. 137 B 7 and Tim. 39 B. 
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Further in connection with this same subject of time comes the 
discussion of the stars and their orbits. Basil is clearly quoting 
some authority for he says 1. 67 B 13^ that it is granted by all 
that seven stars are borne in the seven orbits, which they say are 
in harmony one with another. It seems probable that Basil has 
reference to the elaborate presentation of this matter in the Timaeus 
36 C. The fundamental points are the same, but Basil's treat- 
ment is much simpler than that of Plato, and his statements might 
easily be deduced from the Timaeus. Moreover, it has been 
shown on p. 29 above, that Basil may have introduced this matter 
in order to support his theory of the ovpavoi in opposition to Plato. 

Finally, in r^ard to the stars both works have notes on their 
wide distribution, Bas. 1. 141 A 6 and Tim. 40 A. 

From this consideration of the universe and its creation we now 
pass to a few parallel statements in regard to the creatures. First, 
concerning the ethical nature of the creature it is agreed by botii 
authors that sin did not come from the creator, for evil by the 
law of opposites can not have its source in the good, Bas, 1. 37 C 4 
and Tim, 29 £. But on the other hand, that sin is a growth 
within the man himself is asserted by Bas. 1. 37 D 1 and lim. 
86 D.. 

There is also some space devoted to the consideration of the 
subject of the sensations in the Timaeus, 61 D ff. Cold and heat 
are discussed in 61 D, the heavy and light in 62 C, the hard and 
soft in 62 C, taste in 65 C, color in 67 C, etc, and this treatment 
would be an admirable source for such a summarized note as that 
of Basil 1. 21 A 12, to the effect that if the world were deprived 
of the sensations of the black, the cold, the heavy, the thick, and 
of taste, nothing would remain. Compare here also Baa. 3. 216 C 
13, and Legg. 961 D. 

Further there are several notes on voice and hearing given by 
both authors, as Bas. 1. 56 B 12 and Hm. 47 B, but in form of 
expression and content the passages show very littie similarity. 
There is however some parallelism in the treatment of the phenom- 
enon of color, as both declare that color, exists as far as our precep- 
tion is concerned only through the sight, Bas. 1, 81 A 1, and 
Tim. 67 C. 
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Agaiiiy Basil's statement in regard to the formation of flesh 
seems to be repeated from Plato^ Baa. 1. 168 A 4 : alfui hk irajh 
ek trdpKa ir^vtce fAerafidKkeip. Tim. 82 C: scarii ^vcrtv yitp 
cdpteei fJkhf fcal vevpa i^ aZfAaro^ ytyverai, • . trdpK^ Si itirb rov 

Now the Timaeus says very little about the creatures other than 
man but even the few statements made are found also in part in 
Basil. In r^ard to the beast. Bets. 1. 192 A 4 repeats in almost 
the same words the description given in 3. 216 C 4 ff. which is 
qaoted above on p. 7. Both of these references then give the 
idea of the Platonic passages, Jim. 90 A and 91 E, that the 
d^radation of beasts is shown in the &ct that their heads are 
brought low and their looks are toward the earth. 

The fish also receive some attention in both works as Bcm. 1. 
149 B 6 and lim, 92 A, where however the resemblance is limited 
to similar notes on their peculiar nature which allows breathing in 
water but not in air. And finally there are similar notes declaring 
that trees, plants, etc., were created to be food for men, Bas. 
1. 96 C 1 and Tim. 76 E, 77 C. 

In conclusion now it must be clear that in his treatment of the 
creation Basil has followed very closely the outline and reasoning 
of the Timaeus. From the very statement of the subject not only 
are the main doctrines of Plato repeated but even at times there 
appear notaole parallelisms in expression which compel one to the 
belief that in the preparation of these sermons Saint Basil made 
firee use of the Timaeus as one of his books of reference. 

This dependence is shown chiefly in the first four sermons 
which deal more particularly with the creation of the universe in 
contrast to the formation of the creatures. In these are found the 
parallel references which we have discussed, developing logically 
the theory of the creation from the matter preexisting through a 
preceding cause to the &ct of the creation, followed by the discus- 
sion of the nature of its substance and the theory of the elements. 
The nature and form of the universe are then considered, presently 
leading to the question of the divisions of time, and finally is 
stated the theory of the formation of the creatures. 

The last three homilies of Basil discuss respectively the creeping 
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things^ the creatures of the air and creatures of the waters^ the 
creatures of the land. Since it has been pointed out that the 
Timaeus devotes very slight attention to these subjects^ it is not 
surprising that we find hardly a single Platonic parallel in this 
section. Basil was compelled to look to other sources and Mullen- 
hoff has shown in Hermes, II, p. 252 f., that for these matters he 
has drawn largely on Aristotle. 

There is on the other hand one subject that occupies a large 
section of the Timaeus about which Basil has practically nothing 
to say. This is the subject of the formation of man, the presenta- 
tion of bis characteristics and his attributes. It is evident that 
Basil did not intend to n^lect this subject, for at the conclusion of 
the ninth homily, the last one in this series of which we have any 
knowledge, he says, 1. 208 A 13 : '^In what then man has the 
characteristics of the image of Grod and how he partakes of His 
likeness will be told in the succeeding books by the grace of Grod.'' 
That he wrote no more than nine homilies on the Hexaemeron is 
attested by the Fathers, for example Cassiodorus, de instU. dimn, 
lU., I.^ And Socrates, IV, 26*, affirms that the work of Basil was 
finished by his brother Gregory, who also in his turn asserts, 
de horn, opif., p. 125 C 1 (Migne), that the reason for his work on 
the formation of man was not to convict Basil of error because he 
had neglected this subject in his sermons on the creation, but 
rather to communicate to others the great light that he had re- 
ceived from him. He completed this work immediately after the 
death of Basil, see Tillemont, op. city IX, p. 289 f., and Vita 
Basilii of the Gamier ed.' 

The sermons irepl tj}9 tov hvOpoyirov Karcuncewfi^ (2, p. 9, 
Migne), attributed by some to Basil, are considered by Tillemont, 
L c, as the work of some ancient writer who possessed something 
of the style and genius of Basil, and who wrote merely for exercise 
and not to impose on others or to deceive the church. 

So we observe that without doubt it was the intention of Basil 



* Migne, Patrolog. Lat, v. 70, p. 1110. 

•Migne, Pat. Gr., v. 67, p. 536 A 2. 

'Beprinted in Mi^e, St. Bas.^ I Preface, Chap. XLI, p. clxiii. 
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to discuss also this subject which is so extensively treated in the 
Timaeus^ but for some reason he was prevented from completing 
his plans. The main subject of the Timaeus then was not of pur- 
pose neglected and so the lack of the presentation of this matter in 
Basil can not be considered as a serious break in the parallelism 
between the two works. 

In his History of Classical Scholarship, p. 343, Sandys makes 
the statement that ^' Basil in his Hexaemeron imitates Philo 
Judaeus and in his turn is imitated by' Ambrose." Now, in so far 
as it would suggest that the degree of imitation is the same, this 
note is rather inaccurate, as will be briefly indicated. The depend- 
ence of Ambrose on Basil in this work is pointed out by all the 
editors. For example Migne, Pref. to Hex., Baa. 1. p. 1, says : 
"No one, I fitncy, who has read both works will deny that 
Ambrose in those sermons of his has performed the office of trans- 
lator and not that of originator. I grant to be sure that Ambrose 
added something of his own, and altered and transposed, but he 
did it as a. free translator would." Also in the preface to the 
homily on the Psalms, p. 210, he declares how " every one knows 
that Ambrose, when he wrote his books on the Hexaemeron, took 
many thing verbaUm from Basil." 

The second quotation is from the preface of the Ballerini edition 
of Ambrosius, (Med. 1875), where the author maintains that both 
Ambrose and Basil probably drew from the lost Hexaemeron of 
Origen, a deduction made from a statement of Hieronymus the 
accuracy of which can not be verified. This preface also cites the 
Maurini Patres as giving the opinion that while Ambrose took 
very much from Basil he did not borrow servilely nor in the manner 
of a translator, but frequently altered and sometimes severely criti- 
cised the earlier work. This seems on the whole a very fair 
statement of the matter, although it is obvious that on almost every 
page Ambrose does play the part of mere translator. A single 
reference showing the word for word borrowing mentioned above 
may be selected from many that are readily found, Ambros, 21 
and Baa. 20 C 14, where the imitation of Ambrose takes the 
form of a literal translation, and the closest parallelism to Basil is 
marked throughout the entire work, as is shown by Schenkl, ed. of 
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St. Ambrose^ Cbrp. Scrip. Ecdes. Lai,y v. 32^ 1897^ who in his 
footnotes to the Exameron refers to Basil no less than 353 
times. 

Matters are quite different however when we come to the con- 
sideration of the relation of Basil to Philo. Siegfried, in his 
Philo von Alexandria, (Jena, 1875), devotes a chapter to the sub- 
ject of Philo's influence on the Greek church Fathers but mentions 
Basil only once incidentally on page 369. Cohn, in the proleg. 
to the Cohn-Wendland ed. of Philo, p. LX f., discusses the authors 
who have borrowed from Philo, referring to Eusebius, Ambrosius 
and others, but not even suggesting the name of Basil. In his 
notes, however, to Philo's de opificio mwndi^ he cites a single 
parallelism where the same phrase appears in both works, Philo, 
de op. mv/n. 149, and Bas. Hex. TV, p. 80 B I. Philo in his 
treatise draws freely from the Timaeus, in fact Philo is saturated 
with Plato as the ancients testify, 1j UXdrwv 4^'Kuv(^ei tj ^CXoov 
irXaiwvv^ei, a phrase which the later writers seem not to tire of 
repeating.^ Now, as Basil uses the same source it is natural to 
expect similarity in some cases, but the differences are more 
marked than the resemblances. So, for the sake of example, Basil 
following Plato, enlarges on the theory of the elements which is 
not discussed by Philo in this treatise. Philo again gives an 
elaborate treatment of the significations of various numbers, devot- 
ing fourteen chapters to the number 7, XXX-XLIII, a subject 
which is not mentioned by Basil. And further Basil does not 
enter into the question why man was created last, Philo, XXV- 
XXIX, etc. Also in some cases Basil's statements seem to cor- 
rect those of Philo, as where Philo remarks, ch. XXIV and 
XXIX, that the earth was called invisible because it was a model 
perceptible only by the intellect, and incorporeal ; but Basil, 29 
B 8, says that it was invisible either because there was no man to 
see it or because it was covered by water. 

Although these instances might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, enough has been presented perhaps to prove that while Basil 
was without doubt acquainted with Philo, his reference in Epis. 

^ See TestuDonin de Philone in Proleg- of Cohn-Wendland ed. 
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190^ attesting that, his Hexaemeron can by no means be called 
an imitation in the sense that Ambrose is an imitator of Basil. 
Basil plainly went back to the source of Philo and abstracted 
material for his sermons at first hand. 



Influence of Plato on Basil in Language. 

This chapter will treat of those notable similarities in expres- 
sion which point to a direct borrowing from Plato. Much allow- 
ance has been made for commonplace words and for such combina- 
tions in expression as might suggest themselves to any writer* 
The attempt will be made to present here only those phrases that 
show by use of a particular word or an unusual combination signs 
of immediate Platonic influence. 

Direct Quotation. 

The first section of this chapter will deal with those cases in 
which Basil quotes Plato directiy or makes reference to him by 
name. 

Bas. 3. 576 A 9 : oCrtfe iariv 6 iaxaro^ rrj^ ahiKla^ 6po^y el 
Ti Sel TlXxtnovi irelBeaOcUy to Soicelv SUcuov elvcu fi^ Svra, 

Rph, 361 A : icr;^aTi/ 7^/9 aiucCa Soxeiv SOcaiov elpcu fiif ima. 

This same idea is also expressed in Gorg. 527 B. 

The second reference is Bos, 3. 584 B 3 : roaovrov avOeicriov 
avTOV iaovj ^al TlXdraVy inrrfpea-tav ^Xoao^ta KTtofiAfOv. 

Rpb, 498 B : r&v amfAdrmp . . . ev fidXa iirtfAeXeurdcUy vTnjpea-tav 
^>CKoa'o^Ca icrtofiAHiv^. 

These two quotations are from tlie oration to youths on the 
study of Greek and botii are surrounded by quotations and remi- 
niscences from Plato. Indeed it is not easy to understand why 
in these places Plato is mentioned by name while further on in 
the same work^ p. 585 D 5 (cited on page 49)^ another extract is 
taken verbatim from the Republic but no mention is made of 

^ Migne 4. 700 C 1. cited by Cohn, pioleg. CIV. 
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Plato and no hint is given that a quotation is being presented. 
This manner of giving a quotation^ however, or presenting a 
reminiscence without indicating the sourcCi is quite characteristic 
of Basil, and France, op. eU., p. 71, points out that this is also 
the rule in Julian. 

The third and last direct quotation from Plato is found in 
Basil's Epistles, 4. 236 AS: xal rrys irepl Xflyov^ ottovS^ oiSh 
iKf>U<rai • aWi, to tov nXarcovo?, iv ;^€t|M&M xal ^dXtf irpayfidn^v, 
olov vrrb rc/j^ct rivl xparep^ airoaTckf otJSei^ dopvBov rifv ^t^v 
avairtfiirXaaa^. 

Rpb. 496 D : ravra irdvra Xoyta-fi^ Xafioiv fi<nr)(lav ix^^ '^ 
rh avrov irpdrrtoVf olov iv ;^€t/ia>]/t Kovioprov icaX ^dXryi inrb 
irveiifMLTO^ ^pofkivov biro ruxl^v airoard^, op&v roif^ aXKot^ 
KarairifiirXafidvov^ avofiCa^ ayaira. 

This is a good example of the way in which Basil borrows from 
Plato, not giving the passage exactly, but as if quoting from 
memory he interweaves his own words with those of Plato. In 
the other cases then when the name of Plato is not mentioned we 
should not require an absolute identity of phraseology before 
accepting a passage as a quotation or reminiscence. 

Now these three are the only direct assigned quotations from 
Plato in the 1 543 pages of Basil (Migne). This is a remarkably 
small proportion compared with the practice of the other Fathers, 
Justin Martyr for instance shows 37 direct quotations in 286 Migne 
pages; Julian, BasiPs contemporary, gives 51 in 612 Teubner 
pages,^ and with very few exceptions the Fathers all cite Plato 
frequently. 

In addition to these direct quotations Plato is referred to by 
name several times in Basil. Once in the same homily on educa- 
tion, 3. 584 C 7, reference is made to Plato's selection of an 
unhealthy spot for the Academy in order to mortify the flesh. 
Then in the Epistles there are two passages that have to do with 
the style of Plato, 4. 1092 C 10 : ravrrfv ex^i rifv orffMurlav ij 
X^i9, v^ ifc T&v nXara>]/09 aSvrmv ^ (ro^uniKti aov fjfiiv irpo- 
exeipUTOTO^ and most important of all as definitely stating Basil's 

^See Schwarz, Philol. 51, 1892, p. 642 f. 
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admiration for Plato is a section from 4. 572 C 8, where he says 
that Aristotle and Theophrastus when they had something to dis- 
cuss went straight at the subject matter, as they were aware how 
far they fell short of the grace of Plato. '* But Plato through the 
power of his language both discussed philosophy and at the same 
time satirized his characters as in comedy, attacking the boldness 
and impudence of Thrasymachus, the fickleness and vanity of 
Hippias, and the boastfulness and pompousness of Protagoras/' 
Basil continues with a reference to the arrangement in the Laws, 
and so, besides attesting his high regard for Plato, this passage 
shows too his thorough knowledge of Plato's works and from this 
point of view its importance can not be too much emphasized. 

Comparison and Metaphor. 

Saint Basil, like all writers of sermons, continually has need of 
illustrations to clarify, explain and enlarge topics presented and 
therefore his works abound in comparison and metaphor. There 
is hardly a page but can show more than one, and many phases 
of life and varied spheres of knowledge are drawn upon for 
their composition. It is beyond question that Basil must have 
taken many of these from the classical works that he read, from 
Plato as well as from others, but there is no doubt also that many 
were suggested to him from his own knowledge and experience of 
life. The line of demarcation is oflen impossible to draw. For 
instance in the case of the figures bearing on the subject of physi- 
cians or medicine which Basil uses so frequently, it is impossible 
to imagine that he has in mind Plato's numerous figures on the 
same subject. They are commonplace figures that would occur to 
any writer in any language. But oflen the use of a word or 
phrase, or the similarity of context enables us to assert with con- 
siderable certainty an instance of borrowing, and this is the method 
that we shall aim to pursue in the examples to be presented in 
this section. 

In the small number of examples no classification has been pos- 
sible and they will be cited as a rule in the order in which they 
occur in the works of Basil. 
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Bom, 1. 116 D 1 : ik 7^ oi arpifitkoi im rrf; irpArtfi airok 
iv^odelarfi irKffpfi riui ^^ iroeotWoi Tr^purrpo^an^ &raif 
in^^avrei rh K^pov iv iaurok ir€pi4f>^pi»imu, 

Rpb. 436 D: 0)9 ot y€ trrp6fiiKoi Skoi itrratri t€ ifut ieal 
/eofovvraiy irrav iv r^ ain^ frrj^avrei to KArrpov irepi/^pmimu. 

The context in these two passages is quite di£Rerent Basil uses 
the comparison of the top to illustrate the statement that eveiy* 
thing in nature succeeds in order from the first beginnings while 
Socrates suggests his comparison in support of the thesis that the 
same thing can stand still and be in motion at the same time. In 
each quotation the clause immediately following the word 
oTpSfiikoi infers the purpose of the comparison. 

The word aTp6/3i\o>s in the meaning ' top ' is very rare. In 
addition to these examples in the Republic and Basil but one 
other is cited in the Thesaurus^ Plutarch Lymnd. 12^ where the 
use is quite different Aristophanes uses the word fi^fifiify Aves 
1461 ; Homer gives arpofifio^^ II. 14. 413, as does Lucian also. 
As. 42 : iralovavv a0p6a t§ x^V^t ^^^ M^ ^o rtj^ irXtfytf^ ixnnp 
arpofifiov i^airipTf^ arp^a-Ocu, While the word for ^top' in any 
form is not one that we should expect to find very often in the 
literature, the &ct that Basil uses the same word as Plato is signifi- 
cant. Moreover the word arp^adai as used by Lucian seems 
very much more natural in connection with tops than ir€pi^4pead<u^ 
and the use of the latter by Basil is an additional sign that the 
phrase is borrowed. But the last clause beyond any question of 
doubt puts the Platonic stamp on Basil's phrase. In the words 
irav ini(apT€9 t6 Kiinpov iv iavroii ir€pi,^>4pmvTai Basil has 
repeated with really no change the language of Plato. 

The next references use for comparison the brightness of the 
sun, of which Basil says, 1. 516 A 14, . . . ^v6TaT0v etviu r&p 
Kar* ovpavov iurripKov rSv ffXiovy which has its parallel in Theaet 
208 D, fjXiofiy , , . &n TO XafMrn-pihaTov iari t&v icaTh tSv ovpavdp 
UvTODv 7r€pl yfjv. Basil employs the comparison of that which is 
perfectly plain and obvious to all, while in the Theaetetus it is 
introduced as an illustration of a kind of definition that defines by 
giving a peculiar characteristic of an object which distinguishes it 
from all others. The description of the sun however is so similar 
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in each case as to suggest the possibility of the phrase being bor- 
rowed. 

Baa. 3. 164 B 1 : ovSeU affvfi&v aT&f>avovTcu - oiSeU trrvypd^ov 
rpdvaiov tarrfO'L Compare also 440 B 8. 

Oritias 108 C: aXXA 7^^ a^vfiowrrei &vSpes ohno rpAiroMV 
farrfaop. 

This is a proverbial expression cited in Leutsch and Schneide- 
win, Paroem. 6r. I 382 as given by Suidas from the Critias. 
Basil is plainly repeating the identical phrase, and though it is 
possible that the proverb may have been well-known, from the 
fact that it is not cited elsewhere for the literature in this exact 
form, it would seem probable that Basil is consciously borrowing 
from Plato. 

Basil refers several times to the legend of the punishmeut of 
the Danaids, in 3. 184 A 2 and again in 545 C 2, and finally in 
581 A 13 : r&v iv ^AiSov KoXa^ofiiimv ovShf irdtrxpvrei 
ia^eKirhepoVy krexvw ek irvp (aivovrei, koI KoaxiiMp <f>^povT^ vBmp 
Kai cfe rerprffidvov avrkovvre^ iridov. 

Gcrg. 493 B : r&v iv "AiBov • . . otroi aOXtan-aroi hv eUu ol 
iLfuwfTOt, leal if>opotep ek rip rerprffUvov irlBov iS<»p Mptp roioxnfjf 
T€Tp7iiUiHp Koaielinp. Cp. also Rpb. 363 D. 

From these repetitions it would seem that Basil was much 
impressed by this story of the &te of the daughters of Danaus. 
With his third reference beside the quotation from the Gorgias 
the parallelisms in language indicate beyond doubt his indebted- 
ness to Plato. Both, it is to be observed, first refer to the severity 
of the punishment, after which they mention the carrying of the 
water in a sieve and the cask with holes that is to receive it. There 
are many references to this legend in the literature but in all the 
phraseology is quite different. One that is most similar may be 
cited for the purpose of comparison, Lucian, Tim. 18 : &rr6 k 
tSv t&v ^avdtSmv irlBov vBpoif>opi^€ip fioi SofoS koi fidrrfv 
hravrX'qaeiP, but here the mention of the daughters by name and 
the omission of the circumstances of the sieve and of the descrip- 
tion of the jar as Terpi^pJuo^ present an independent phrase that 
could not be .associated with that of Plato. On the other hand 
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the language and arrangement of Basil are so similar as to forbid 
the thought that the resemblance is the result of chanoe. 

Bas, 3. 212 B 12 : t£v Svtcop ri^v tfwtnv Xoytcrfi^ moBopqfi. 
<roif>((K Sp^iTff Kaprriv ffhiOTOv. 

lb. 4 72 A 7 : tl h4 rt9 f^ki^j pKiirwv riiv irepl ri^ avWafiin 
^fuSv iiSoXea^laPf avri^ flip fortf ckiw^X^ KOfririp rod ^A^arrof 
8p€w6fAepo^, 

Rpb. 457 B: 8d yeXoip iviip hrX yvfipaif yvpcufl rov 
fieKrUrrov fpoca yvfipa^ofiAfOK areXrj rov yeko^ [a-o<f>la^'\ Bp^irmp 
tcapirdp oi&hf olSep, 

Stobaeus^ Flor. III^ p. 103 (Teub.)^ cites the phrase iLrtKij 
<roif>{a^ KOjnrdp Sp^ireiP as a quotation from Pindar, and it is given 
hj Boeckh in Frag. 227, and among the Pindaric oftro^dyfAara 
with the note, eoque alludit Plato Rep. p. 467 B ubi delendum 
esse aotf>la^ scite notat Schneiderus.^ Adam, in his Edition of 
the Republic, note ad locum follows Schneider in r^arding ao^la^ 
in this passage as a gloss and excluding it from the text. He 
points out that Pindar refers to the a'Oif>ia of the physiologists as 
areXff^, t. e. '^no real a'Oif>Ca at all. ifore mo Plato adapts the 
Pindaric fragment to his own purpose. He attacks comedy and 
replaces Pindar's <ro^laii by the words rov yeXolov. The humour 
of his adversary is i-rcXA — ^no real humour at all." See also 
Adam, Rpb. appendix III to book Y. 

Basil shows in the first passage quoted that he knows the origi- 
nal form of the sentence, but later when he comes to adapt it we 
find it changed even as Plato changed it. Indeed, the use of the 
phrase in the second passage cited is identical with that of Plato 
except that the humor of the mocker is ai^eo^eXA. The parallel- 
ism of the two passages is perfect and the phraseology of Basil, 
that is the omission of <roif>ia^ and the substitution of rod yikooro^ 
therefor, supports the reading and interpretation of Adam for the 
reference in the Republic and helps to confute the view of Stall- 
baum that the rod yekoCov is the gloss that crept into the text. 

Bas, 3. 220 D 5 : oi fitf i^>ucpoiii£POi rtf; fAeyaXopotan rov 
^ This yiew, however, reiivcted by S. in ed. Plat note ad loc, (Leip. 1831). 
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vofJLoddroVy wepl yfjp xal <rdpKafSy ck irepl ri^fia atcooiKrjKeij 
tKu<nr&fieuoi, iv rok rov aSyLoro^ iraJBeav, 

Phaed, 109 B : i^/ua? • . Sunrep wept riKfia fivpfi7)/ca^ fj 
/3aTpd)(pv^ irepl r^v OdKarrav oiKOvyras, 

This passage of the Phaedo is the sole place cited in the litera- 
ture where this comparison is found. The thought and expression 
in Basil are very similar. What differences there are seem to 
strengthen the view that Basil is borrowing. In fact this sentence 
when placed beside that of the Phaedo shows rather a crude con- 
nection between assertion and comparison which makes the com- 
parison appear not entirely natural. In Plato the antithetical 
relations are obvious. We in our insignificance live round the 
sea^ the Mediterranean, as ants and fn^ round a marsh. This 
permits also a proportionate arrangement, as we are in proportion 
to the ants or frogs so is' the sea to a marsh. The quotation from 
Basil compares passionate men crawling round the earth to worms 
crawling round a marsh. The relations plainly are not as fit as 
is the case in the Platonic passage. It is easy to assimie that 
Basil has worked over a borrowed phrase to suit the exigencies of 
a slightly diiferent connection. The changes are not difficult. 
Basil was an inlander preaching to inlanders, the phrase irepl rifv 
OaKarrav was too restricted, hence the irepl yfiv. The verb must 
then of necessity be altered and tKvairaadoA was selected perhaps 
to increase the obloquy. <TK&\rii is the crawling creature requir- 
ed by the new verb, and o'wc&Xi;^ is not a far call from fivpfirj^. 

While this analysis may be rather fanciful, for the general 
reasons stated it seems not unjustifiable to count the phrase of 
Basil as an echo of the comparison of the Phaedo. 

Next there are a number of comparisons which have to do with 
the eyes, among which particularly to be noted are Bas. 4. 128 A 
2 and Rpb. 616 A which show the greatest resemblances. Here 
the first clause of Basil corresponds to the first clause of the pass- 
age from the Republic, each stating that eyes accustomed to dark- 
ness when brought suddenly to the light are blinded and can not 
see actualities. Therefore, to note the parallelism in the second 
clauses, they must look first at the shadows of objects, then at 
the reflections in water, and finally at the objects themselves. 
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Both this citation and Bos. 3. 236 B 3 dearly surest that Basil 
is drawing from the famous cave simile of the Republic. 

Basil frequently makes use of the figure of the steersman in 
comparison and metaphor, as in 3. 256 12, and 421 C 1, whidi 
particularly show Platonic influence when placed beside Republic 
488 C, and D. The first passage in each case refers to the steers- 
man's neglect of his duties and the second details some of those 
duties. Both of the sections of Plato are from the fiimous com- 
parison at the beginning of the sixth book of the Republic, to 
which as Jowett points out, in note to 488 A, Plato returns as to 
a fiuniliar image in Polit. 297 E. In this latter place it is to be 
noted that Plato couples in his comparison the steersman and the 
physician, lov ycwaSov icvfiepvriTqv koX rdv . • . Iarp6v ... So it 
may be an additional sign of reminiscence from Plato when Basil 
in the first passage cited, 3. 256 C 10, says, oOre yi^ iarpdv 
hraiv&y . . . o6t€ KVJSepvijrriv . • . 

We next come to a pair of comparisons which centre round the 
dog. The first one, which is used in Baa, 3. 366 C 1 and Rpb, 
375 E, has already been discussed on p. 14. This comparison 
introduces the dog mild to its friend and fierce toward its foe in 
each case as an illustration of the benefit of anger under certain 
circumstances. Plato's statement is, Afiajfflp re xal itvi/erfrov ffvfjtd^y 
lb. B, and therefore it should be an attribute of the character of 
the it>vka(. Basil, lb. B. 3, compares proper anger to the soldier 
who bears aid always at the necessary points, and then summing 
up with the words fJutKurra xpi^aifus o 0vfuh he introduces the 
comparison of the dog. This similarity of the setting, added to 
the resemblances of expression indicated before on the page cited^ 
is strong proof that this section of the Republic has here been 
Basil's model. 

The dog again figures in Baa. 3. 369 A 1 : koI iroiek to t&v 
KW&Pf ot Toif^ \{0ou9 Scucvovaiy rov fidXXovro^ ov irpoaawnifiafoi. 

Rpb. 469 D : oUi rt hu^>opov hpav roif^ rovro irotovpT{K t&p 
ttw&Vy at to!? \l6ov; oh &v fik7)0&a-i ;^a\€7raiVoucrt, rov fidWovro^ 
ovx oTrrdfievcu ; 

This is another example where a comparison has been borrowed 
by Basil and poorly fitted to his context. The comparison itself 
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in each case is obvioosly identical. Plato compares those who 
rob the corpses of their enemies to dogs who attack the stones with 
which thej are stnick inst^ of those throwing the stones. The 
oomparison is perfectly fit, the dead thing is assaulted after its 
power has gone from it. Basil^ however, makes use of the com- 
parison to illustrate the folly of getting angry at a different person 
from him who has provoked you. The whole point of the 
comparison is thus lost, all that remains being the fact that 
the anger is directed toward the wrong object 

The form fidWovro^ in this passage of the Republic is the 
reading of Adam, who selects it in opposition to the second aorist, 
/Bakivro^f of the other editors, because the latter is found in one 
KS. only (A), because Aristotle uses fidWopro^ and not fiaXdirro^ 
when he quotes the sentence in Rhd, 3. 4 as a typical example of 
simile, and because the '^ present is more picturesque and true to 
nature.'^ We observe then that the form of the expression in 
Basil again supports the reading and interpretation of Adam in 
refutation of the commonly accepted view. 

There are several references in Basil which illustrate the thesis 
that the inborn evil in each thing destroys it, so in 3. 373 A 1 
envy destroys the soul as rust does iron, and shortly aflerward in 
380 A 13 it is declared that envy is the disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat. This again is repeated in 4. 1005 C 3, 
innrep i} ipvaifii^ rot) airov ia-ri <f>dopk iv avr^ yivofi^ r^ o-Zr^), 
oSra^ $cai i} leoXoKela rtfv ifuXCav inroSvofJkdinjy XvfjLV) ia-rl r^ if>i\(a^. 

All of these are to be considered in connection with Epb. 
608 E where Plato states that each thing has its own proper 
disease as cir^ iputrifirfv^ o-i^TreSJi/a re {vXoi?, x^^^ ^^ '^^ 
triZripfp I6v, 

The first two passages of Basil occurring one immediately afier 
the other in the same general sense with each other and with the 
Platonic usage, suggest that Basil must have had the phraseology 
of this reference of the Republic vividly in mind when he wrote 
this homily, and thought this sentence of Plato capable of being 
split so as to provide him not with one only but with two com- 
parisons. The third quotation from Basil again shows the simile 
i} ipwrtfffj Toi) triTvu. Now this simile is not so common in the 
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language that we should expect it to appear in Basil even thus 
much. The Thesaurus^ s. v. ipvaifirj, gives but one reference to 
where it is found^ the passage of the Republic cited above. In 
addition to this the similar connection in thought helps to convince 
us that Basil is using a borrowed phrase. Plato states that every- 
thing has its natural disease, wheat has mildew, iron has rust, etc 
Similarly in Basil envy is the proper disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat, and again even as mildew of wheat so &wn- 
ing is the disease, destruction of friendship. 

There are several comparisons now that have to do with the 
ship and the sea. Bos. 3. 421 B 13 : inrwep rt trXolop iipepfidrurrov 
xnrh T&v ae\ irpotnrvimivTwv ir€puf>€p6fiepo^. Compare also lb. 
577 C 8. 

Thead. 144 A : Kal Arroim^ <f>^povTcu Ihairtp rk kvepiJMrurra 
irXola. 

In addition to the identity of phrase in the reference from 
Basil and that from the Theaetetus there is also a marked simi- 
larity of context. Both employ the comparison as an illustration 
of those who are under the influence of passion. Basil, immedi- 
ately preceding the quotation given above, exhorts his hearer not 
to permit the storm of wrath to overthrow him, and the comparison 
in Plato is made directly with those clever men of retentive memory 
who for the most part are prone to anger. This then seems to be 
another example of a borrowed simile. 

In the same sphere of the sea may be cited Bos. 3. 436 A 8 : 
flhovif arfKurrpSv ioTi rev Bia/36\ov. 

lb. 964 B 5 : ffSovif yap i<m ri fjtdya rod kcucov BdXeap. 

Tim. 69 D : . . . i^Soi^i;, p^urrov kokov Sfkeap. 

The first of these fish metaphors, where pleasure is the hook, 
suggests that Basil here may have had the Platonic statement in 
mind. The second reference from Basil is merely a repetition 
of the phrase of the Timaeus, which is the only example of this 
metaphor cited in the Thesaurus. As is pointed out in the com- 
mentaries Plato is praised for it by Cicero, Oaio If at. 13, divine 
enim Plato escam malorum appellat voluptatem, quod ea videlicet 
homines capiantur ut pisces. 

We return again to the thought of the boat and note that Basil 
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in 3. 565 A 14 urges us not to be led of others &tnr€p irXolov rii 
TTTfSdKia T^9 SuivoUk vfA&v wapa86vTa^f beside which is to be 
mentioned Clit, 408 A : • . . SovK^ afieivop fj ikevdifxp Suiycw r^ 
TOiovTip TOP filov iarlv apa^ tcaOthrcp trXoiov trapaSSpTi rii irrfSciXia 

But two occurrences of this simile are cited, the reference given 
from Plato and the same phrase borrowed hj Themistius, Orai. 
321 By who quotes the entire sentence from the Clitopho beginning 
with the word BovX^. Though Basil has abstracted in phraseology 
no more than the simile itself; the connection is similar in that it 
is used as an illustration of one who is under the guidance of 
another. The resemblance in the context then, the identity 
of phrase, and if that is not sufficient the repetition of the figura- 
tive use of irrfSdKiay all combine to afford unquestionable proof of 
the relationship of the two passages. 

We pass now to an elaborate simile of dyers and dyeing which 
is introduced in each case for the purpose of illustrating the 
importance of preliminary education. Bos. 3. 568 A 9 ff. and 
Bpb. 429 D f. Basil declares in exhorting the Christian youths 
that all that we do is in preparation for the future life and this 
end we must prosecute with might and main. The scriptures are 
our guide thither but often we are unable to understand them on 
account of immaturity, and therefore we must acquire preliminary 
training by study of the poets, historians and orators, just as 
dyers prepare the cloth before they dye. 

The context of the Eepublic here is concerned with the dis- 
cussion of courage which Plato defines as the salvation of the 
opinion concerning the things to be feared and their character, 
begotten by law through education. As therefore cloth must be 
prepared to take a good dye, so the soldier to attain to courage 
must receive a thorough preliminary education. 

In form of expression the simile itself in each case is practically 
the same if allowance ia made for a certain interchange of words, 
which makes it appear indeed as if Basil were deliberately alter- 
ing a borrowed passage to make it more his own. So Basil says, 
ol Sevcroiroiol nrapaaic€vdaavT€^ irpdrepov Bepair^Uus rurlv, 6 ri 
iror' Slv ^ to Be^fJLevov r^v fia^v^ oimo 7^ SvOo^ hrdyoinnVf beside 
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the Platonic phrase^ ol fia^h • . . . irporrapacmewU^ovaiv .... 
BepairevaavT^y tm-ao^ S^feroi 5 ri fAdXurra ri ap0o^, maX oSrm S^ 
fidTTTowri, Sewroirouk in the meaning of /So^cv? is cited by 
Suidas and HesychiuSi bat no example of such use from die 
literature is given in the lexicons. Blumner, Tech. u. 7}erm. 1. 
217, 6, says: "das eigentlich von der Farbe gebrauchte Wort 
Sevaoirouk findet sich fur Farber gebraucht" In support of this 
statement he cites only three lexical notes, from Moeris, Suidas 
and Harpocration's lexicon of the Attic Orators. Harpocration's 
note does not seem to bear on the point, however, and tlie others 
simply mention the fact Plato in this passage cited above uses 
the word twice, first in 429 E 1 with the meaning ' deeply-dyed ' 
and hence 'indelible;' but on its second appearance the word 
shows a metaphorical use of this meaning in 430 A 4, Seuo-oTroi^ 
avr&v ^ S6(a yiyvoiro koI irepl Seiv&v icaX jrepl r&v dtXXtty, which 
has its parallel in tlie similar metaphorical use by Basil of 
ip&ir\uT09 in the clause {loo, cU.), fAdXKu ipAnrXuro^ ^fU¥ .... 
rj Tov KaXov irapafUvetv &({a. iLpAeirXvro^ too is simply the n^a- 
tive of the Platonic &7rXtn-09 in 429 E 6. 

It is almost unnecessary to add a note on the identity of Basil's 
irapaaKeucuravT^ TrpJrepop Bepaireicui Tierlv with the Platonic 
irpoirapaaKeud^owTiv Oepairevaavre^y of B^feaOcu rifv fiatf^i^p with 
hifyffdoA TO &vdo^, Plato also says B^aOcu Sxnrep ficu^p in 430 
A 3. Attention is finally called to the interchange in Basil's 
S^eadcu rifv fia^riv^ oStod t6 avdo9 hrdrfovtrtv and Plato's 8^^0ai 
TO &vdo^j Kal o&rcD S^ fidinown. 

From these various considerations then, from the similarity in 
form and expression of the comparisons and from their similar 
relations to their respective contexts it seems without doubt that 
this is another instance where Basil has drawn extensively firom 
Plato. A. Jahn, Neue Jahrb. 49, p. 397, agrees to this identifi- 
cation and mentions several editors who accept and make comment 
on it. 

Baa. 3. 581 C 13: fjkif Bih rSnf Snwv Bi€<f>0apfiAnjv fieXq^Blop 
T&v '^vx&v Karax^ip* 

Rpb. 411 A: icaTwx€lp rtf; ^^vyfji^ &^ t&p &TWPy bamp SiA 
X^vri^) • • - '^^ dpfJLOpta^. 
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Hiller in the Neue Jahrb. 109, p. 174, maintaiDS that this 
passage of Plato and particularlj the comparison of the ears to a 
fiinnel must have had a common source with Aristoph., Thesm. 
18, iuco^ 8i x^^^^ ^'^^ SuTerprfvaro. This source he suggests 
was an earlj philosopher, and consequently the phrase in Plato is 
a simple reminiscence. Now, although Basil does not mention 
the funnel the rest of the clause is so similar as to convince us 
that in its turn this is a reminiscence from Plato. In fact there 
can be little doubt about the identification since Basil uses this 
metaphor in the midst of a section where he draws largely from 
this identical portion of the Eepublic, see below. 

Ba>8, 3. 584 C 1 : iawep fjvloxop inro Svatfvlav Xmrfov vfipei 
^pofjidiftau irapaavp6fievov arf&r6cu. 

Phaedr. 254 E : o 8' fivtox<^ .... tov vfipiarov tmrov ix r&v 
i&6vrm» .... aircura^ top ;^aX^i^i/, t^p KcucTfy6pop yXSrrrap .... 

In Basil the connection of thought is that as the charioteer is 
disregarded by his frenzied steeds so is the mind disregarded in 
the ascendancy of the passions. Thb is the exact point in the 
elaborate comparison of the Phaedrus, 253 D ff., of the charioteer 
and his two horses, on which Thompson, ed. of Phaedrus, p. 45 
(note to 246 A), remarks : ^^All commentators, ancient and modem, 
have recognized in the charioteer and his pair of steeds the well- 
known triple division of the soul into the reasoning, the passionate, 
and the appetent principles (Xoyicrrucdp, OvfuxSp, iinOvfii^TucSp) 
which lies at the root of Plato's ethical doctrine/' 

The brief simile of Basil then with the warning against allow- 
ing the rational principle to be overcome by the other two seems 
to have been taken from the Phaedrus, and Wandinger here, 
op. eii., p. 46, n., refers very properly to that comparison. 

The last example to be presented in this chapter has to do with 
the fox of Archilochus to which reference has already been made 
on p. 20. Basil says in 3. 585 D 6 : 7179 'A/^^^iXo^oi; oXxSnreKo^ 
t6 K€pha\4op re ical iroucCKop ^rfXaKrofiep — and again in 588 B 4 : 
aicuv)fpa^lap riph rrf^ aperlj^ .... wepiypay^fAeda. 

Bpb. 365 C : irp60vpa flip Ka\ ax^fJUk fWKk^ irepl ifiavrop 
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<rKia^pa;^lav hperrj^ wcpiypanrrdov, ri^v Si rod tro^endrov* kfy)(£Kixw 
hXanreKa iKxriov i^JnrurOev KtpSaXiav KciX woucCKrfv. 

Obviously Basil is giving a quotation word for word from Plato 
and it is interesting to note how he divides the passage of 
Plato into two phrases which are separated in his work bj several 
pages. He probably had read the whole general section of the 
Republic bearing on this subject in preparation for his own treat- 
ment^ as is shown above on the page cited. Such a striking 
comparison would remain vividly in his mind and he simply uses 
it again as he sees fit. 

. There are many other comparisons and metaphors which show 
more or less resemblance between Basil and Plato^ but those cited 
here have been selected as among the most important and they 
are sufficient to prove the contention of this chapter that in this 
department also Basil is heavily indebted to Plato. 

Gbammatigal Statements. 

In this section will be presented a small number of passages 
relating to the grammatical structure of the sentence^ in which the 
language of Basil bears a close resemblance to that of Plato. 
Firsts both authors similarly emphasize the importance of master- 
ing the elements before proceeding to anything more advanced. 
The letters must be learned before the syllables can be understood 
and the syllables lead up to the Xiyo^, Baa. 4. 69 C 3 and TheaeL 
203 A. Then comes the definition of the Xflyo^ as that which is 
composed of avXKafial teal X^t9^ Baa. 4. 69 B 10^ and this is 
practically the same as that given in Orai. 424 E^ for though it 
is true that the Cratylus gives the complete course, letters, sylla- 
bles, words and sentence, while Basil mentions only syllables and 
words, Xd^v; in this usage apparently including Svofia and pfjfM, 
as parts of the sentence, yet immediately afterwards as cited above 
in 69 C 3 he points out the necessity of the letters preceding the 
syllables and so they too must be assumed in their place in his 
analysis of the sentence. 

Next there is to be noted a similarity in the definition of 6vofia 
which Basil gives in 1. 681 C 10 : r&v yhp oiaiSv arffutPTueii rA 
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Mfiara, ouc airh ouaCa, whioh is to be placed beside the OraL 
388 C : Svofia apa 8iS€ur/caXue6v rl iarip 6pyavop koX Suucptrueiv 
rfj^ 0110-/09. Now the fiust that in Basil at the beginning of the 
second page following there appears a further parallelism to this 
section of the Cratylns is additional proof of borrowings Bas. 1. 
686 A 7 and OraL 386 E, where the similarity of expression and 
context is noticeable. The passage of the Cratylus is an elaborate 
treatise on names and their relations to objects^ things^ and it is 
the irpdrffiara that have fi^ffcuop ovtrCav. So Basil in discussing 
the Trinity says in the place cited, r^ irparfitara t&v ovofidrmv 
Urxypdnpay icrX. Thus throughout this section Basil seems clearly 
to be indebted to Plato. 

Finally there is given in each work a division of Xcfyo? into 
three forms, Bob, 3. 477 A 2 f. and Thead. 206 C f. The first 
division of Basil is exactly the same as the first division of the 
Theaetetus, that is the description of Xcfyo? as the expression of 
thought in speech. The second division of Plato has to do with 
analysis or as it is expressed, the passage to the whole through the 
elements. Basil's statement of his second category is quite different 
from this but in his elaboration of the subject he has considerable 
to say about the Xcfyo? representing complete thought, Bas. 477 
B 15 f. There is no resemblance between the two works in the 
statements on the third division of Xoyo9, but this circumstance 
does not destroy the general parallelism of the two passages 
which has been indicated. 

LtTERABT AliLTTSIONS. 

There are to be considered under this heading a few quotations 
and literary allusions given both by Basil and Plato, preceded by 
the citation of some parallel notes concerning the poets. 

Basil, in his address to Christian youths on education, devotes 
one of his early chapters to the consideration of the merits and 
demerits of the poets, basing his remarks on the discussion of the 
matter by Plato in the Republic 376 E ff. as is noted by Padelford, 
op. oU., p. 104, n. 5. Some of these parallelisms will be indicated. 

In the first place there are preliminary statementSi Baa, 3. 568 
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C 10 and Rpb. 377 C, in r^;ard to the different kinds of poets 
and the decision on what of their works are to be aooepted and 
what rejected, which are very similar, and especially to be noted 
is the description of the poet as iravroBaink in Basil which is to 
be compared with Bpb, 398 A where it is stated that the poet has 
the power of becoming TravroBawoi ir/rb o-q^Uk. Further on in 
569 A 4 Basil says that we should not commend the poets who 
represent the gods as scoffers or railers, or in love or intoxicatedi 
nor yet when they define happiness as coincident with the loaded 
table and with ribald song. This is a condensation of a laige 
section of the Repablic in the closing chapters of the second and 
the opening chapters of the third book, where many illustrations, 
chiefly from Homer, are presented. Some particularly significant 
passages may be mentioned. Bpb. 379 E shows the same form 
of expression as that used by Basil, ' we shall not commend the 
breaking of oaths,' etc. And in r^ard to the railing and sooffing 
mentioned by Basil reference should be made to Rpb. 389 E. f. 
where Plato cites among other examples J7. 1. 225, olvofictpdiy 
Kvpoi SfifjMT* Ix^^f KpahCriv £' tKoj^iOj and to Rpb. 388 E f. 
with the quotation from 11. 1. 599, aa-fiearo^ S' dp* h&fno y4\M9 
fiaicdpeacri OeoiaiVy | &9 ISop "Hifmurrov Bid Smfiara rroimniovra. 

Finally the last part of Basil's statement about happiness and 
its connection with the loaded table seems to have its source in 
Rpb. 390 A which criticises the remark of the wisest man, 
Odysseus, when he says that it seems to him most beautiful when 
tables are full to overflowing with flesh, Od. 9. 8. 

Basil passes next to the family quarrels of the gods, 3. 569 A 
11, "among them brother fights against brother, the parent 
against his children and the children against thpir parents." On 
this subject too there is an extensive treatment in the same section 
of the Republic 377 E ff, where many concrete examples are given. 

The last count of Basil's indictment against the poets has 
reference to those who describe the loves and adulteries of the gods, 
especially of Zeus the chief of the gods. This bears a close 
relationship to Rpb. 390 B f. where it is agreed that it is not 
proper to listen to a poet describing, for example, Zeus who forgets 
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all things in his passion for Hera^ IL 14. 312 ff., or the illicit 
love of Ares and Aphrodite, Od. 8. 266 ff. 

Thus in this whole discussion then, although the treatment of 
Basil is very much condensed and all citation of examples fix>m 
the poets has been omitted, it is clear that his source is the elabo- 
rate presentation of Plato. 

BojB. 3. 292 A 10 : Ka\ ry fikv ykdwajf i^fjiwaa^y viro Sk 
TTj^ X^tpof: SieX^yxif. Also 501 D 6, and particularly 576 A 7 : 
aXX' fj yX&rra fih ofu&fioKev, i} Sk 4>PV^ avdfiOTO^, tear ^vpLwi&ffv 
if>et. 

Thea£t. 154 D, and particularly Conv. 199 A : ij 7XaiTTa oSp 
vTT^tf^ero, ij 8k if>ptfv ov. 

All these quotations are clearly variations of Euripides, HippoL 
612, 17 7X&TT' ofuofioXf ^ 8k ^p^v avfDfjLOTo^, Hug, commentary 
on Oonviv. L c, points out how this verse was seized by the 
writers of comedy as the text for many attacks on Euripides, of 
which he cites Aristoph. TTiesnu 275, Ran. 101, 1471. It thus 
passed into conversational language and became proverbial in use. 
It is impossible to say that Basil was in any way impelled to its 
use by its appearance in Plato, but on the contrary the &ct that 
Basil in the third passage cited above gives the original more 
exactly than Plato would suggest that he was taking it at first 
hand, or at least following some other source. In his note on the 
use of this verse by Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 39, Prof. Gildersleeve 
calls it ''one of the most notorious and best-abused verses in 
Greek scenic poetry." 

Now the chief reason for citing these passages in this connection 
is to illustrate the difficulty of proving a relation between such 
allusions. It is generally an impossible thing to do unless great 
assistance is rendered by the context. It must therefore not be 
imagined that the few examples in this chapter represent the sum 
total of all such allusions or quotations common to Plato and 
Basil. In the other cases where there is no more proof of relation- 
ship than in the present the references have been omitted. 

Next there are parallel passages on Odysseus and the Sirens in 
Bos. 3. 568 D 3 and Oonv. 216 A; and then we come to an 
elaborate discussion as to whether Homer and Hesiod are friends 
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or foes of virtue. Basil in 3. 572 B 13 declares distinctly that 
all the poetry of Homer is a praise of virtue and all things in his 
poetry lead up to this end^ on the other hand Plato is quite as 
definite in Rpb. 600 E when he says that the poets from Homer 
on are imitators merely of the image of virtue. Plato indeed in 
this whole section of the Repyhlic, 598 D ff.^ attacks the poets and 
particularly Homer because though they are considered masters of 
virtue, in fact they are only imitators of virtue and have no real 
knowledge of it. 

** It is clear/' as Adam remarks, note on Rpb. 598 D, *^ that 
Plato is refuting a view of poetry which found enthusiastic advo- 
cates in his own time/' but Plato also in his turn is severely 
criticised. Grafenhan, Gesch. d. klass. Phil. Ill, p. 239, writing 
of the period from the time of Augustus to the end of the fourth 
century, states that in this period we find frequently an ethical view 
of the Homeric poems both in secular and Christian works. He 
continues, ''so nennt Dion Chrysostomus in seiner zweiten Rede 
'/repl fiaaiKeCa^ den Homer einen ' Verkunder der Tugend,' nnd 
Basilios der Grosse nahm gleichfalls an, dass Homer mit seinen 
Gedichten ein ' Lob der Tugend ' habe geben woUen." He refers 
here to the passage of Basil cited above where considerable space 
is devoted to this discussion. Basil particularly mentions verses 
of Hesiod, a poet who is included with Homer in Plato's criticism 
600 D, as written to guide men to virtue, as will be shown below. 
In general then it seems probable that Basil in this treatise on the 
education of Christian youths is distinctly refuting the Platonic 
theories in his advocacy of the study of the Homeric poems. 

The passage of Hesiod quoted and discussed by both authors. 
Baa. 3. 572 A 8 and Rpb. 364 A ff., is from the Op. et Dies, 287 
f. r^i/ fJLip TOL Katefhrjra zeal tkaSov hmv SXJcdcu | pf)lSioo9 ' ShJrfri 
lukv oSo^, fJuiXa 8* iyyvdt valu. | rff: S' &/}ct^ iSp&ra Oeol 
wpoirdpoi0€v I07}teav, /cr\. 

Plato maintains that such passages of the poets as this from 
Hesiod impel the youths to vice ; on the contrary says Basil, what 
other meaning could Hesiod have had except to incite them to 
virtue. Again after giving the quotation Basil repeats that in his 
opinion Hesiod had no other meaning than to incite us to virtue, 
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plainly emphasizing his view of the matter in opposition to that 
of some one else^ and without doubt criticising the statement in 
the Sepublic. 

Various circumstances help to support this theory. Both 
authors are dealing with the subject of the education of youths 
and Basil immediately before has discussed the degrading influence 
in education of the poets with their descriptions of the quarrels 
and debauches of the gods^ etc., a section which, as has been shown 
on p. 52 finds its source in several chapters of the Bepublic shortly 
following the reference quoted in this connection. Now again 
Plato in this same passage, 365 C, introduces the comparison of 
the fox of Archilochus, which is used by Basil also near the end 
of this same treatise, see page 49. These facts then prove that 
Basil borrowed freely from this part of the Republic, abstracting 
and condensing as he pleased, and therefore, with the similarity of 
quotation and with the tone of BasiPs language added, there is 
little doubt that he had in mind this particular interpretation of 
Hesiod^s words given here by Plato. This view however is not 
accepted by Jahn, N, Jahrb. 49, p. 414, who opposes Hess and 
Nusslin in regard to it. But Jahn's objection, that the use of 
Hesiod's quotation in the two places is so entirely different that 
Basil could not have had this passage of Plato in mind, has 
already been answered. 

Another parallelism may be mentioned here taken from the 
same section of each work, which gives further evidence in 
support of this tlieory of relationship. Baa. 3. 572 A 4 and Rpb. 
377 A. In these sections we have a very similar pair of phrases 
which relate to the education of the young. The idea stated in 
each case is that particular care must be taken with their training 
because in the young the character is most impressionable. Basil 
also repeats various words from Plato and there is no doubt of the 
relation of the two passages. See Jahn, N. Jahrb. 49, p. 407. 

In conclusion of this chapter several other references may be 
mentioned. Bas. 3. 588 B 9 and Orat. 428 A quote and treat 
similarly another verse of Hesiod, O. d D. 361. Again Baa, 3. 
580 C 8 and Prot. 339 C quote the saying of Pittacus, x^^^^v 
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Miscellaneous Paballelisms. 

There still remain several parallel passages which oould not be 
included in any of the foregoing chapters and so may be grouped 
together here. Only the most important examples will be cited. 

Bas. 3, 241 A 1, 624 D 1 and RjA. 455 D consider the ques- 
tion of the equality of women with men. Basil says that women 
engage in war&re for Christ and do not plead the weakness of their 
bodies as excuse for abstaining therefrom and^ he adds, many 
women have far excelled men. So Plato begins his statement 
with the remark that women frequently are better than men, etc* 
Plato^s advocacy of the equality of women " is part of a well- 
reasoned and deliberate attempt by the Socratic school to improve 
the position of women in Greece/' says Adam, Rpb. note to 451 
C. The movement seems to have been quite widespread and 
finally to have reached considerable magnitude, as it was savagely 
attacked by Aristophanes in his Ecclesiazume. See Adam, Rpb. 
App. I to bk. y , on the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to 
Aristophanes' Ecdes., and Ivo Bruns, Fi'auenemandpcUion in 
Athen. 

This view of woman is of course fundamental in the Christian 
teaching, so we must not emphasize too much the similarity here, 
but it may be noted that Basil's assignment of woman to warfiure, 
in spite of the weakness of her body, is paralleled by Plato's 
decision that she must take her position beside man, whether 
performing guard duty or engaged in active military expeditions. 
See Bpb. 466 C f. 

We come next to cite a pair of references on the subject of envy, 
Bos. 3. 252 C 11 and Theaet. 174 E. Basil is giving a descrip- 
tion of envy, which causes each man to desire the sphere of life 
above his own, the slave desires to be free, the free man to be 
well-born, etc., and in this list of positions desired is placed the 
nobility which attends the ability to trace one's ancestors for seven 
generations. In the Theaetetus too this is placed beside great 
accumulation of wealth as one of the desirable things of life which 
is scorned by the student of philosophy there described. It is 
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this tone of soom and general parallelism of treatment together ;,^^ 
with the similarity of phrase that would suggest the dependence -^^^ 

of one passage on the other. Stallbaum in his note on this refer- 
ence of the Theaetetus refers to Welcker, Theognia, Proleg. p. LI^ 
who gives a brief discussion of this subject of genealogy as a 
claim to nobility. He cites but one parallel passage from the 
literature that bears particularly on our citation, and that is froD(i 
Menander, Mein. TV, p. 229, which is not likely to have affected 
here the relation of Basil to Plato. 

Both our authors make declarations against the pampering of 
the body which show considerable parallelism, Bas. 3. 584 C 11 
and Rpb. 407 B. The contexts are somewhat similar. Plato 
cites various examples, as Phocylides and his maxim, Set, inrav r^ 
^Srj fiio^ ^, aperifv iur/eetvy 407 A, and Asclepius who either 
cured or killed but did not meddle with dietetics, 408 A. So 
Basil also introduces some illustrations, referring to Pythagoras 
who rebuked one of his scholars for growing fat, and to Plato 
who fearing the ascendancy of the body selected an unhealthy 
spot for the site of the Academy. 

Next both treat the subject from the point of view of the man 
of wealth. Plato maintains that in order to be able to devote 
such excessive care to his body a man must be wealthy, but that 
even though wealthy such a man would be an undesirable member 
of society, and the sons of Asclepius would not attend him were 
he richer than Midas. Similarly Basil argues that if a man disre- 
gards this attention to his body he has no need of riches, and 
this is the man who makes the good citizen. As an illustration 
to match the reference to Asclepius in Plato is mentioned the 
example of Diogenes, who in his scorn for the body and its pleas- 
ures showed himself richer than the Persian king. But additional 
evidence that Basil in this section is dependent on the Republic is 
furnished by the fitct of the mention of Plato here twice by name, 
once as indicated above in connection with the selection of the 
site of the Academy, and again in 584 B 3 where a quotation is 
given. This quotation, which is to the effect that we must pay 
only sufficient attention to the body in order to keep it for the 
service of philosophy, is taken fix>m the Republic 498 B, see p. 
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S7y and proves at least that Basil had the Republic in mind in his 
treatment of this question. 

These various considerations then, taken together with simil- 
arity of phraseology, the phrase ^ &yav aUrf^ rot) amfjLaro^ 
irrifAikeui of Basil balancing the ij wtp^rrif ofn; hniUksta tov 
aAukaro^ of Plato, the w/w riyv '^^vx^v ifi/n-6&iop of the one 
corresponding* to the 'irp^ iiperifv ifAirdSioq of the other, give 
considerable warrant for the belief that the earlier passage was 
the source of the later. 

Basil in this same discussion borrows still further from Plato 
and from the same book of the Republic. This time it is in 
connection with the subject of the good and bad modes of music 
and the influence which they exert. So the effect of the Phry^n 
mode is described in 3. 580 A 4 ff. where it is said of Timotheus 
that his skill in playing was so great that he could arouse passion 
by the harsh mode and soothe it again by playing the gentle mode. 
Thus once by the Phrygian mode he caused Alexander to leap to 
arms in the midst of the feast Further in 581 D 6 the Dorian 
mode is approved because by it the player once caused a band of 
drunken revelers to cast away their crowns and to flee home 
ashamed. Likewise in the Republic the Dorian and Phrygian 
are commended and are the only modes to be allowed in the state, 
JRpb. 398 E ff., where Socrates proceeds to describe these two 
modes in explanation of their selection. The one, the Dorian, is 
fitted for time of war and gives calmness and endurance in 
misfortune ; the other, the Phrygian, is the mode for the time of 
peace, which gives moderation and wisdom. The one is the strain 
of courage, the other the strain of temperance. Obviously this is 
slightly different from the account of Basil but the &ct that Basil 
has introduced this discussion in this section of his treatise on the 
education of youths, in connection with borrowings from the same 
passage of the Republic and with approval of the same modes 
praised by Socrates, is sufficient evidence of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 

Finally reference may be made to Bas. 3. 928 C 7 and Rpb. 
369 B ; as well as to the passages Bos. 4. 752 A 4 and Bpb. 370 
B, where there is a certain d^ree of similarity to be noted. 
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Conclusion. 

This study has not pretended or attempted to give the total 
influence of Plato on St Basil, for such a task would be well-nigh 
impossible. We have observed that Basil was brought up in the 
Schools and traditions of Greece, he was trained under Greek 
influence and was taught hj Greek instructors and without doubt 
Plato was his model from his earliest days and therefore influenced 
the whole formation of his style. Further the secondary influence 
of Plato can not be disr^arded. It has been shown that he was 
the most popular of the classical authors with the early Church 
writers on account of his many statements that could be interpreted 
ae bearing on Christianity, and Basil, by his acquaintance with the 
works of his predecessors, was still more imbued with this Platonic 
atmosphere. 

We have, however, attempted to show the more immediate and 
the more conscious imitation of Plato with the result that whereas 
Basil does not exhibit the extent of imitation to be seen in various 
of the other Fathers who have been mentioned, the reason for 
this is not far to seek. Justin Martyr in the CbhmiaMo ad 
Oraeoos (cp. p. 1) abounds in Platonic quotation, in Platonic 
reference and in Platonic imitation, but consider his Dialogue 
with Trypho on the doctrines of the Christian and the Jew, and 
the Platonic references are practically nil. So in Basil too the 
subject with which he is dealing is the determining factor and^ it is 
no surprise that his theological discussion on the Trinity seems to 
borrow little from the Greek philosophy. In our chapter then on 
the theology of Basil there is little said of the influence of Plato, 
for while some similarities are noted nothing of relationship can 
be proved. But in his statements on the subject of ethics there is 
more opportunity for Basil to borrow from Plato and more of such 
borrowings have been indicated, though Basil is still most practical 
in his teachings and serious in his aim to reach the people and has 
therefore nothing to do with theories of ethics. 

We have already stated that Basil was no philosopher and so 
he gives no space to purely philosophical discussions. But in 
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general throughout his works, here and there, a Platonic reminis- 
oence or imitation appears, especially in the form of a comparison 
or metaphor, which proves that even in his busy and practical life 
he did not forget his Plato. 

In the corpus of Basil, however, there are two works and two 
of the most £Eunoas works, in which the nature of the subject 
gives him a good opportunity to use Plato and where indeed w^ 
find that Plato is used to the foil. The first of these is the 
Hexaemeron, which has been discussed thoroughly and on which 
the conclusions are stated on pages 33 ff., and the second is the 
Essay to youths on the study of classical literature, X(Pyo9 irp^ 
Toi^ i/^w, Migne 3. 564 C-589 B. In this short work are 
found two of the three direct quotations from Plato given by 
Basil, and on almost every page there b some more or less obvious 
reminiscence. These cases have been presented and discussed in 
their proper sections throughout this paper and we need only 
mention here that the collection of so many into such a small 
compass is proof of the observation just made, that when the 
nature of the subject permitted, Basil drew liberally from his 
distinguished source. 

Finally, then, the influence of Plato on St. Basil is exhibited in 
reminiscence, imitation and rarely quotation, sporadically through 
most of his works, and while in some there is little sign of it^ in 
at least two it is most marked and noticeable. 
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